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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


F the measure of progress at meetings of the United Nations and 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers were a matter of clauses 
examined and agreements reached, it might be argued that nothing 
had yet happened at New York. But the experience of the last few 
months has shown that progress in international discussions is now 
a matter of attitudes and atmosphere rather than agreements, and the 
signs are correspondingly difficult to read. On the whole, they are 
not good. The United Nations’ meetings have been going on for 
over a fortnight, and the convivial atmosphere of the first few days 
has given place to something roughly corresponding to that of the 
morning after. But exchanges of asperities about the cost of organisa- 
tion and its distribution ameng the members ; second thoughts about 
where the headquarters snould be; third thoughts abour Spain ; 
and a stirring of trouble on the question of the South African man- 
date over South-West Africa—-all these things are not of much value 
even as barometer readings. A blatant attempt by Mr. Manuilsky 
to use his position as chairman of the Political and Security Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly to repel what he considered to be 
an indirect attack by Argentina on the prerogatives of the Security 
Council had much more significance. He was supported by the 
Soviet Union vote in a transparent attempt to twist the rules of 
procedure, and it was demonstrated once again that, from the Soviet 
point of view, argument is a mere excrescence upon predetermined 
policies. Mr. Molotov’s attempt in the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
not merely to secure a new hearing for the Yugoslav and Italian 
evidence on Trieste, but also to refer the question to the Ministers’ 
deputies, showed a similar tendency to throw overboard the results 
of the discussions of the past six months in so far as they conflict 
with the original Russian policy. This sort of thing cannot go on 
for ever. If Mr. Molotov really does represent a Russian school 
of thought which differs from the views recently expressed by Mr. 
Stalin, it is very necessary for the rest of the world to know as soon 
as possible which voice it is to listen to. 


Disarmament Proposals 

That the question of disarmament should be placed on the agenda 
of the United Nations Assembly is obviously important. That it 
should be placed there at the instance of the Soviet Delegation, with 
the United States Delegation expressing something between approval 
and acquiescence, is interesting. At the League of Nations Dis- 
armament Conference in 1932 the Soviet Delegation, headed then by 


M. Litvinov, startled the world by proposing disarmament on a 
wholesale scale—a move which put other nations in the position of 
either supporting something plainly impracticable or opposing some 
thing superficially attractive. The Russian proposal this time is much 
more reasonable. Under Article 20 of the Charter the Security 
Council is responsible for formulating plans for a system for the 
“regulation” of armaments; under Article 47 the Military Staff 
Committee is to advise the Council on “ the regulation of armaments 
and possible disarmament”; under Article 43, which M. Molotov 
specifically referred to as the basis of the whole process, members of 
the United Nations undertake to put their armed forces at the disposal 
of the Organisation for common action in case of need. But behind 
all this lies another essential. The first requisite is that the Security 
Council shall possess detailed, comprehensive and reliable informa- 
tion about the armed forces of every Member State. There has 
been preliminary skirmishing about this already. The Soviet Delega- 
tion having demanded a return of all troops maintained abroad in 
non-enemy countries, Senator Warren Austin, for the United States, 
urged that the proposed enquiry should include “all mobilised armed 
forces, whether at home or abroad.” Russia’s reaction to that has 
still to be disclosed. Even if it is favourable, the question of the 
reliance to be based on national returns must inevitably arise. In- 
spection within every country by United Nations representatives must 
form part of any disarmament agreement, and we are a long way 
from that yet. Disarmament, in fact, is more the result than the cause 
of a general growth of confidence. 


Palestine Policy 

The rule that all news about Palestine is bad news has been at 
least partially broken in the past week. It is true that terrorist 
outrages continue and illegal immigrants are still arriving ; but at 
the same time it has been announced that Mr. Truman has handed 
over the conduct of the question to Mr. Byrnes, who will discuss 
it personally with Mr. Bevin, and that the leaders of the Jewish 
Agency who were detained on June 29th have now been released 
and curfews raised. It is all to the good that the fruitful source of 


misundertanding represented by cabled correspondence at cross 
purposes between Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee has now been cut off. 
‘There is no reason to believe that Mr. Byrnes’s policy differs from 
the President’s in substance, but Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin know 
each other well, and there may at least be an improvement in 
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manner. Jubilation is not called for. The mere existence of a 
direct contact between the two foreign Ministers cannot alter the 
fact that American policy on Palestine is ignorant and inept and 
that British policy in Palestine is a rather negative hand-to-mouth 
business. But the move is in the right direction. Whether the same 
is true of the release of Mr. Shertok and his seven associates must 
remain doubtful for the time being. The Jews are rejoicing for the 
wrong reason, since they represent the release as a British retreat. 
The Arabs are not rejoicing at all. Once again it would be wrong to 
expect an immediate improvement. Even if the Jewish Agency 
endorses every word of the Zionist Council’s denunciation of terrorism 
of October 29th it is very doubtful whether it can do anything about 
it. The terrorists, as might have been expected of a body which 
clearly loves violence for its own sake, are now occasionally turning 
their attention to Jews as well as to British soldiers and Arabs. This 
underlines once again the need for a firm and clear Beitish policy. 


The British Zone Crisis 


The debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday on conditions in 
Germany followed with curious closeness the lines of the leading 
article on the samc subject in last week’s Spectaror, Lord Beveridge 
insisting that what was needed was a Minister of Cabinet status at 
the head of the Control Commission, living not in Berlin but in the 
British Zone, Lord Lindsay calling for security of tenure for officials 
of the Commission, and Lord Rockley for a general improvement of 
the standard in the lower ranks. One of the most effective speeches 
was Lord Swinton’s, dwelling on the supreme importance of coal and 
the vital necessity of stimulating the production of steel and of 
consumer goods by every means possible, controlling steel output, so 
far as necessary for security purposes, by licensing the import of 
ore. Every indication is that the economic situation in the British 
Zone is desperate in the last degree. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Sholto Douglas, has flown to London for consultation. The Govern- 
ment has decisions of the first moment to take and it is imperative 
that it takes them without delay. 


Nanking and the Communists 


The Chinese mind abhors finality, and to say that a meeting of the 
National Assembly is fixed for November the 12th is to state a hope 
rather than a fact. Nanking has repeatedly reaffirmed its intention 
to convene the Assembly on the appointed date, and the Third Party 
or Democratic League—a loose but on the whole well-intentioned 
amalgam of minor factions—has done what it can to play the mediator, 
that indispe asable pillar of all Oriental affairs. But the Communists 
have so far given no sign that they will attend the Assembly, though 
some three weeks have elapsed since Marshal Chiang Kai-shek called 
on them, with a note of urgency, to signify their intention to attend 
bv publishing the names of their delegates. It looks on the face of 
it as if the Communists are in a position to offset the Central 
Government’s gain in prestige from the American treaty, which was 
signed this week, by forcing Nanking to lose face by postponing the 
Assembly. This tactical move will mean little if the Communists 
give way gracefully in the end and attend the Assembly. If they 
do not, the prospects of peace in China, dim enough already, will 
become dimmer still. A senseless struggle, the bitterness and indeed 
the objects of which are as little comprehensible to the outside world 
as they are to a majority of the participants, will be indefinitely 
prolonged, and the immense problems of financial and economic 
reconstruction, which cannot be tackled while the civil war goes on, 
will remain shelved, with tragic consequences to millions of men, 
women and children. That there are grave faults on both sides in 
this quarrel cannot be doubted, but none is graver than their common 
failure to reach a compromise. Petty considerations of “face” and 
political advantage are, by frustrating every step towards peace, 
inflicting on China moral and material damage the effects of which 
may outlast more than one generation. 


The Equal Pay Problem 


The report of the Royal Commission on Equal Pay, the result of 
two years’ deliberation by its members, must be one of the most in- 
conclusive documents of its kind ever issued. The Commissioners 
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excuse that in advance by eniphasising the fact that they were asked 
to examine existing conditions and their tendencies, not to make 
recommendations. However that may be, the report offers singularly 
little help ia the solution of the problems it was concerned with. 
Almost all the conclusions at which it tentatively arrives are hedged 
round with qualifications and reservations, and on one of the out- 
standing issues, the efficiency of women, three out of the four women 
members of the Commission publish a vigorous memorandum of 
dissent. Since three othe: members, including the chairman, make 
reservations on a secondary point, there are only three who sign the 
report as a whole without qualifications. In the matter of the non- 
industrial Civil Service, the Commission appears to think the adop- 
tion of the principle of equal pay might be desirable ; as to the cost, 
it so far commits itself as to say that “if we conjectured . . . that the 
figure might fall between £5 million and £10 million, we should not, 
we think, be so wide of the mark as to make the conjecture valueless,” 
In regard to the teaching profession, the possibility that equality 
of pay might increase the number of women teachers at the expense 
of men, and even that the general pay-level might be reduced, 
is considered, but here again there is no indication whether 
the Commission regards the adoption of the principle as desirable ; 
the cost might be between £14,000,000 and £15,000,000. In the 
matter of general industry a great deal of instructive evidence has 
been assembled, the broad conclusion here being that no conclusions 
are possible—a decision for which there is obviously some ground in 
view of the width of the field covered, the immense range of pro- 
cesses involved, and the unwisdom of basing firm judgements on 
the Jarge number of women who entered industry for the first time 
during the war. If the Government appointed the Royal Commission 
with a view to securing guidance regarding its own, or local govern- 
ment, employees it will hardly feel that it has been greatly assisted. 


Food and Laissez-Faire 


Less than six months ago, reporting to Parliament on his visit 
to America, Mr. Morrison said: “We are now on the way to 
creating the same type of spirit of urgency about food for winning 
the peace which we created for resources for winning the war.” 
No prophecy could have been so completely unfulfilled. The im- 
mediate cause of the present disastrous lack of supplies in the British 
Zone of Germany is the American dockers’ strike ; but this year has 
seen, one after another, a series of acts of withdrawal from the 
principle of international co-operation in the feeding of the world. 
The agreement announced by Mr. Morrison in May that the British 
Zone should receive from the United States equal supplies with the 
American Zone has not been implemented. The recommendations 
of the International Food Emergency Council, which succeeded the 
Combined Food Board at Washington last May, have not been 
carried out. In August it was decided to wind up U.N.R.R.A. On 
June 30th the war-time system of price controls came to an end in the 
United States, and after hesitation and some recrimination all con- 
trols were removed last month. This in all likelihood will mean 
higher prices for purchasing countries. ‘Meanwhile, the United 
States Ministry of Agriculture has decided no longer to buy food 
for foreign Governments, but leave them to bid against each other 
in private markets. The United States has also as good as rejected 
Sir John Boyd Oixr’s suggestion of a world food board, advocating 
instead multilateral agreements. The result of this return to laissez- 
faire is that much of Germany is starving ; India is in danger of 
starvation ; Eastern and South-Eastern Europe will possibly starve. 


The Government and Conscription 


The decision of the Government to continue military conscription 
indefinitely, on the basis of 18 months’ service, with a further five 
years in the reserve, is none the less serious for being in accord with 
fairly general expectation. The armed forces must, in the condition 
in which the world is today, be kept up to a certain figure, and if that 
figure can be attained only through 18 months’ conscription, then 
conscription for that period there must be. But alternatives must be 
exhaustively scrutinised before this is accepted as the only possibility. 
At a time when the man-power situation is desperate the immobilisa- 
tion of labour involved in the adoption of the Prime Minister’s pro- 
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sais would have the gravest consequences. To dispense with 
conscription altogether is clearly impracticable at present, but every 
sossible effort should be exerted to make twelve months’ service 
suffice. Whether that can be done depends on how far recruitment 
for the professional army can be fostered. There is no difficulty in 
jeciding what size the professional army would need to be with con- 
gription on a twelve months’ basis. Once that is done a most deter- 
mined drive to get the recruits should be made. It is quite true that 
she last drive was a failure, but it never rook particularly impressive 
shape. If necessary, greater inducements should be offered ; there is 
plenty of room for that. It must be remembered that recruiting is 
ikely to be at its worst at a time when any man of ordinary abilities 
can get a well-paid job in civil life ; that happy condition will not pre- 
ail indefinitely. On every ground twelve months, not eighteen, should 
be the aim, and if eighteen months has to be accepted for the moment 
js essential it must be with the firm intention of reducing it to twelve 
at the earliest moment possible. Beyond all this, of course, is the 
hope of confidence and security emerging from the United Nations. 


Trade and Employment 


There is something uncanny about the way British opinion returns 
to the fear of unemployment. The point in Tuesday’s debate on 
overseas trade which got most attention was a remark by Mr. 
Marquand, the Secretary for Overseas Trade, that there might in 
the near future be a slump similar to that of 1921. Mr. Marquand 
mentioned it on'y to state his belief that the British economy will 
resist it successfully, but it might have been better if he had not 
mentioned it at all. The talk of a recession began as a result of 
recent studies of market trends in the United States. Despite a 
certain weakness on the London Stock Exchange, it is by no means 
certain that any trouble in America would automatically spread to 
this country. British production is much further from meeting 
current and accumulated demands for goods than American pro- 
duction ; and the British economy in 1946 is vastly different from 
the British economy in 1921. Full employment has been reached 
in the sense that evervbody who wants a job can have one. It has 
net been reached in the sense that every man is in the right job 
or producing the maximum quantity of goods. A proper appre- 
ciation of these facts leads direct to an enlightened overseas trade 
policy. A fear of unemployment dees not. The main danger is that 
Britain may wake up in about five years’ time to find that neither 
production nor trade has been built up to a sufficiently high ievel 
to provide the British people with a decent standard of living. It 
is then that it will be realised with a most painful shock that the 
danger is not lack of work but lack of people to do it. 


Towards Church Union 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s University sermon at Cambridge 
last Sunday, with its challenging references to the possibility of new 
advances towards Church unity, suffered from the compression in- 
evitable in newspaper reports. It is shortly to be published in 
extenso, and will deserve the closest study. So far from being an 
initial gesture, the sermon is in reality a seque! to the series of 
conversations which followed the Lambeth Conference of 1920 and 
have continued intermittently ever since. ‘The new proposal, of 
“full communion ” between episcopal and non-episcopal churches, 
appears to rest on a condition of the acceptance of episcopacy by 
the Free Churches. That, of course, is no insuperable obstacle, as 
the progress made towards the establishment of a United Church 
ef South India witnesses, but as reported it seems rather of the 
nature of a unilateral compromise. There can in such matters, of 
course, be no question of any crude bargaining in the sense of an 
exchange of quid pro quo for quid pro quo; but union, if it is to 
come, must be achieved through an advance by both episcopal and 
non-episcopal churehes to some midway position. That may well 
be what Dr. Fisher has in mind, but it does not emerge clearly 
from the reports of his sermon so far available. That is a further 
reason for postponing considered comment till the full text of the 
sermon is published. Meanwhile, the Archbishop’s reference to 
“the process of assimilation, of growing alike,” is altogether helpful 
and suggestive. 
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47 
AT WESTMINSTER 


THOSE people—and they are probably a majority—whose minds are 
conditioned by the school term calendar, generally think of the Parlia- 
mentary Session as having ended in the summer. In fact, of course, 
it only finally, and officially, expired on Wednesday. The majority, 
therefore, may think that, like Charles II of old, it has been an un- 
conscionable time a-dying. But, if they had been able to see its 
obsequies, they would have been obliged to admit that they wers 
attended by a dignity and a decent regard for tradition and convention, 
which were largely absent from the deathbed of the Merry Monarch, 
From the knocking of Black Rod on the door of the House of 
Commons till the final dispersal of the Commons after Prorogation, 
everything is done with quiet ceremony and in accordance 
with ancient precedent. There is, it is true, a contrast, 
striking enough, between the Lord Chancellor, splendidly 
robed and sitting encadré between two pairs of peers in robes 
and cocked-hats, and the close-packed, jostling, subfusc mass of 
Ministers and Members of the Lower House, who listened, standing, 
to his reading of the King’s Speech on Prorogation. Lord Jowitt 
has a splendid voice for reading, which was fortunate for the standing 
company, because what he had to read was considerably longer than 
the average Prorogation Speech. But it was, especially for those 
present for the first time, a most interesting and impressive occasion. 


. 7 * * 


The chief item of the last fag-end of the Parliamentary time-table 
was Tuesday’s debate on Home and Overseas Trade, taken on the 
Adjournment of the House. It is a far cry to the days when trade 
was only of subordinate and indirect concern to Government and 
Legislature ; and on Tuesday there was a healthy recognition abroad 
that, if we fail in this, we fail in all. It would not perhaps be true 
to say that the debate fully reflected the importance of its subject ; 
but at any rate, it did not disgrace it. One got the impression that 
there might have been a larger Front Bench attendance on both 
sides ; but the three Front Bench speeches were, in their differing 
style and content, good performances. It always seems to me that 
Sir Stafford is, on the whole, fortunate in his lieutenants. Mr, 
Marquand is that comparative rarity in British politics, a professor— 
and a young one—in office. His approach, like his chief's, is primarily 
academic and bureaucratic; Mr. Belcher, on the other hand, gives 
the impression that he is likely to bring some warm humanity into 
what would otherwise be the cold councils of the Board of Trade. 

* * * 7. 


Some Ministers have an irritating habit of being unduly com- 
placent in the face of the problems confronting them ; but this charge 
could hardly be laid to Mr. Marquand’s door. What could perhaps 
be more justly alleged against him is that having diagnosed a situation, 
gloomily but no doubt accurately, he tends to be fatalistic about the 
consequences. Thus, in regard to depression and slumps, he 
prognosticated a 1921-type depression as a possibility in the near 
future. This, however, he thought that we should be able to with- 
stand. But later we must face the possibility of a big-scale 
depression of the 1929 type. Not yet, however, because “the 1929 
depression was one of scarcity in the midst of plenty,” and “ we have 
not yet reached the stage of plenty.” Therefore, said Mr. Marquand, 
we had a breathing-space in which to make our plans. It is to be 
hoped that the plans will mature quickly and be effectively pro- 
mulgated. Otherwise, there would seem to be the clear possibility 
that people may think that the achievement of plenty brings, as a sors 
of inescapable nemesis, a 1929-type depression. 

* * * * 


There were several good performances in this debate which im- 
pressed more as a series of individual contributions than as an 
integrated whole. Mr. Lyttelton did well from the Opposition Front 
Bench ; and behind him the Old Guard of experienced industrialists, 
ably represented in this debate by Sir Peter Bennett and Sir Arnold 
Gridley, were reinforced by a younger industrial recruit, Mr. William 
Shepherd, whom the House hears with attention as one who does not 
demand their attention unless he has something worthwhile to 
D. C. W.-S. 


contribute. 
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AMERICAN PROSPECT 


HE temporary revival of interest caused by an impressive 

Republican victory at the Congressional Elections cannot 
hide the fact that the British public is returning to its old 
indifference to American politics. The hopes which rose high 
during President Rooseveit’s twelve years of office that the 
enormous weight of the United States was going to be exercised 
more and more on the side of economic stability and political 
responsibility are dying as Mr. Truman dances to the tune of the 
Democratic party bosses with the air of a man who neither knows, 
nor expects to know, any other way of behaving. The wishful 
thought that under Roosevelt the Democratic Parity had become 
something utterly different from the Republican Party is being 
dispelled as the impression reasserts itself that the line between 
isolation and intervention, between economic enlightenment and 
economic blindness, between sense and nonsense, runs not between 
the two parties but across them. Hence the growing British 
indifference. What does it matter which party dominates Congress 
when there is so little to choose between the two? 

It is all too easy to slip into this way of thinking. In fact the 
prospect of an existence not complicated by the vacillations, the 
ignorance and the incredible provincialism of American politics 
and American business is attractive. But it is a mirage. Even 
if it were possible to ignore the repeated statements of responsible 
Democrats and Republicans alike that isolationism is dead, and 
the evident determination of the State Department, backed by a 
growing section of American business, not merely to participate 
in but to organise and dominate world trade—even if it were 
possible to ignore all this, it would still be true that world peace 
and order cannot be achieved without continuous American co- 
operation. However much the British public may be repelled 
by American politics, and however much the American public 
may resent British interest, both reactions are irrational. 

In any case the off-year elections whereby the House of Repre- 
sentatives has acquired a Republican majority of at least 50 and 
even the Democratic majority in the Senate has been turned into a 
minority are not without their own intrinsic interest. The United 
States of America has embarked on one of the major political swings 
of its history. There is an accumulation of evidence that the pre- 
sent movement is no short-term oscillation. The norm of American 
politics has been a Republican Government and a Democratic 
Opposition, and fourteen years of Democratic administration 
must not be allowed to obscure that fact. America is moving 
back to Republican rule, not rushing blindly back as in 1918-20, but 
steadily pressing for a limitation of the power of the Administration 
and a freer hand for the business man and the party machine- 
minders. The inevitable war-time extension of the Presidential 
power was carried out at the expense of Congress, and now Con- 
gress is determinedly reclaiming its functions, led naturally by the 
Republicans, as the challengers in the present contest, but having 
also the support of many Democrats. This movement cannot fail 
entirely. The very violence of the Democratic struggle against the 
tide is proof of its force. At least three times as much money has 
been spent on the campaign as in any normal off-year election, 
despite the fact that everybody knew that it must be lost. 

There are differences of emphasis in the respective policies of 
the two parties which are of great importance to this country. In 
the field of foreign policy the so-called bi-partisan rule, the agree- 
ment of the two parties not to disagree, appears on the surface 
to make it a matter of indifference which is in power—but only on 
the surface. So long as there is a Democratic Secretary of State, 
any tendency to take a bellicose line with Russia will be checked 
and criticised by those Democrats who, like Mr. Wallace, admire 
certain features of the Soviet Union. But any Republican Secre- 





tary of State, far from being held back from such a course by 
his more emotional followers, would be propelled forward } 
them into a head-on clash, to be followed by an equally dinastoen, 
rebound into isolationism. Again, in the field of foreign economic 
policy, the British observer may suspect that the obviously sincere 
desire of the State Department to lower tariff barriers and remove 
restrictive practices is mere theory, which will make no headway 
at all against the ingrained reluctance of American business men. 
including Democrats, to concede freedom of entry to foreign pro- 
ducts. There is much firm ground for such a suspicion. But jf 
there were a Republican Administration, the practice of high 
tariffs would not be fettered by a theory of low tariffs and the 
American economy would go right ahead in the disastrous jjjy- 
sion that it is possible for exports permanently to exceed impons 
by an enormous margin. In the home economic field much the 
same thing applies. The Democrats carry on with the removal 
of price controls with a certain amount of uneasy grumbling. The 
Republicans would do it with a yell of delight. In all the 
questions of American policy which most concern this country 
Democrats and Republicans are both running down the same 
dangerous hill. The difference is that the Republicans are run- 
ning with the brakes off. To us Mr. Truman may look like a 
pretty sorry champion against disaster, but he is all we have, and 
he will be there for two years more. Before he goes saner counsels 
may have prevailed in the Republican Party. 

The mere mention of a change of heart among Republicans js 
liable to be greeted with a certain scepticism, if not with derision, 
But it is a possibility which exists. America has come a long way 
since Mr. Roosevelt was first elected in 1932. Changes have been 
made which no party machine can entirely wipe out, and many 
of them have been changes for the better. The material monv- 
ments of the New Deal, and above all the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, are at least as lasting as stone. Unemployment relief 
and many other welfare benefits cannot be removed with impunity. 
The growth of technical specialisation and security of tenure in 
the American Civil Service cannot now be reversed, even though it 
may be arrested, so that the worst evils of the spoils system are 
greatly limited in scope. American participation in world affairs 
has come to stay. Much that the Democrats have done the 
Republicans cannot alter. But the change goes deeper than that. 
There is much that the Democrats have done that the Republi- 
cans will not even want to alter. The rigours of opposition have 
produced within the Republican Party a crop of young men, many 
of whom are new State Governors, who can still look forward te 
years of effective activity in the Senate or the Federal Government. 
Many of these men, bred in the atmosphere of increasing Govern- 
mental activity, are capable of taking over the existing machinery 
without wishing to destroy it. 

Whether the Republican Party’s young men will get their 
chance after the Presidential Election of 1948 remains to be seen. 
All things considered, it is on balance to be hoped that they will 
not, even though the hope grows smaller every day. The United 
States is a world power, outside countries therefore have a direct 
interest in American policy, and Democratic policy seems more 
likely to promote world peace and prosperity than Republican 
policy. However able and sensible the Republican young men 
may be, the fact remains that they cannot scrap their party 
machine. It is even doubtful whether they can prevent Senator 
Taft from standing as their Presidential candidate in 1948—a 
sobering thought for all who feel that the world holds nothing 
worse than President Truman. If the current which has been 


gathering volume in the past thirteen years, and has this week torn 
away the Democratic majorities i: 


the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives, finally sweeps into the White House, Britain may 
well feel uneasy. But there is no need to despair. For the 
strongest movements of the American political parties are mere 
eddies on the surface of a deep river which is the long-term 
development of American public opinion. In the long run, 
liticians, to the Americans, are just politicians. If America is 
moving away from the sort of economic insanity which produced 
and prolonged the slump of 1929—as she most certainly is ; and 
f America is moving towards enlightened participation in the 
economic and political affairs of the world—as she well may be ; 


HE position in regard to the Curtis Report on “ Deprived Child- 

en” is not very satisfactory—through no one’s fault in particular. 
Obviously the situation is grave, for though a large proportion of 
the 125,000 children concerned are in the committee’s view satis- 
factorily placed and cared for, there is a large minority about whose 
welfare the gravest anxiety must be felt. One effect of the issue of 
the report will no doubt be to stimulate the existing inspectors, 
who have clearly overlooked, or failed to get action taken regarding, 
many grave deficiencies. But legislation is needed to give effect to 
several of the reccmmendations of the Curtis Committee, and it is 
, safe prediction that the King’s Speech next Tuesday will contain 
no mention of any such thing, for the reason that the legislative 
programme will be hardly less formidable next session than this, 
and the prospect of anything new being crowded into it is small. 
The question, therefore, of which Government Department shall 
assume full responsibility for these children in special need may 
remain open for some time. There are good reasons for entrusting 
the task to the Home Office. The Ministries of Health and Educa- 
tion are already overworked, the former with Housing and the 
National Health Service, the latter with the new Education Act, 
which throws immensely heavy burdens on a Department holding 
something less than the highest reputation for efficiency in the 
Whitehall hierarchy ; there is the further point that a child’s home 
life-and the aim must be to give these deprived children the best 
substitute possible for a real home life—should be kept separate 
from its school life, and it is better not to have the same Department 
responsible for the two, even at the centre. But as things are, the 
best the Curtis Report can hope for at the moment is an hour or 
two’s attention during the Debate on the Address next week. 

. + * + 


The fate of another class of children looks like being more for- 
tunate. The attention that has been drawn to the undesirability of 
allowing—or rather compelling—the fact of illegitimacy to »e 
recorded on every illegitimate child’s birth certificate has impressed 
the Government, and the only question is how the matter can best 
be dealt with. Here, too, legislation will be called for, but the Bill 
required would be so short, and so likely to be approved unani- 
mously as an agreed measure, that it could be run through quickly 
without inconvenience. But the problem is not quite simple. In 
normal cases it is desirable that a child’s parentage should be re- 
corded on a birth certificate, and though that requirement might be 
waived in the case of an illegitimate child the omission would in 
itself tell the story it is desired to conceal. Some way out of that 
difficulty may be devised—and I think it will be—but it has not been 
discovered yet. 

* * * * 
Given some increase in consumer goods, what kind of consumer 
goods do people most want? Col. Frank Byers, the Liberal Whip, 
raised that question in an interesting context in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. It is agreed by everyone that one reason why 
production is hanging fire is the absence of one form of incentive— 
a choice of commodities to spend money on. Col. Buyers suggested 
that the kind of thing that would appeal was labour-saving devices 
like washing-machines and Hoovers. I am not so sure of that ; not 
all men are altruistic enough to want something for their wives instead 
of something for themselves, though they might be attracted by such 
household necessaries as sheets and towels and curtains (which would 
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then both Democratic and Republican parties must go that way 
too. To the British observer who sees the purchasing power of 
the loan melting away in the destructive heat of rising American 
prices any hope of American progress seems small. But the 
issues involved are bigger and more permanent than the loan. 
They will outlast and overcome the American trade recession 
which is now so freely forecast for a few months ahead. Anyone 
who despairs of an ultimately successful American policy had best 
realise the full implications of his attitude. For despair about 
America is despair about the world. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


have, in the current jargon, to be de-couponed or down-pointed). 
But the further suggestion, that a Gallup Poll should be taken to find 
out what people really do want is admirable. The Government’s own 
Social Survey is, I believe, still in being, and it may have made some 
sort of inquiry. If so the results have not been disclosed. It should, 
I think, be an inquiry of the workers themselves, not their wives. 
It is the husbands who need the incentive. 
* * * * 

The University of North Madras appears to be a fertile step- 
mother of graduates (so to speak). I referred last week to the 
Edinburgh Theological Hall, affiliated to the London College of 
Theology (University of North Madras). Since then I have learnt 
a little more about the latter affectionate alliance. It is apparently 
in a stage of incipient fervour, for Evangel and Theological Review, 
the September issue of which is before me, is labelled No. 1. It 
“in association with London College of Theology (University 
of North Madras),” domiciled, a litle suburbanly, at Pembridge 
Road Hall, Pembridge Villas, W. 11, “to bind together the great army 
of people, scattered through the British Isles, and indeed the world, 
who are external students of our college.” It contains the heartening 


CxXIsts 


news that “London College of Theology has achieved University 
status. . . . We have become a part of the University of Madras. 


. . . We have an inspiring leader in our new Chancellor, the Right 
Rev. J. C. Ryan.” Let me add my unalloyed congratulations. I 
cannot at the moment say much about the University of North 
Madras, because it does not figure in any work of reference I have 
consulted ; but that may be the defect of the bocks of reference. 
Neither can I say much about the new Chancellor, for though a 
picture of him is subscribed “ Bishop of North Madras of the Evan- 
gclical Church of India,” it is not stated how he obtained his 
episcopacy. But I expect it is all right. 

* * * * 


Though not, perhaps, venerable by the standards of these islands, 
Christ Church, 400 years old this week, may be said to have reached 
a respectable age. In the history of her development it is per- 
missible to discern something peculiarly British. The impulse of 
an ageing tyrant founded this unique blend of chapter and college 
on a site part of which was already sacred to the memory of a Saxon 
saint and which was later to embrace an inn. Every age has enriched 
the noble but haphazard architectural scheme or more accurately 
schemes ; and about the whole place, as about its traditions, there 
hangs that quality of the indefinable which is apt to elude institutions 
based on the logic and precision of the blue-print. Eleven Prime 
Ministers and eleven Viceroys, innumerable prelates and divines, a 
host of the great and the good—leavened, as such a host should be, 
with a detachment of rascals—have looked back to the House with 
gratitude and affection. Her gentle and generous traditions may 
safely be described, even by an age which feels the fabric of civilisa- 
tion to be precarious, as imperishable. 

* * * * 

I rejoice to see that the ghastly widow who has disfigured the 
hoardings for the last few months in the alleged interests of road 
safety is to disappear. If there had to be a fatality in that family 


it is a thousand pities that it resulted in the survival of the unfittest 
JANUS. 
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LABOUR TORYISM 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


ILL Britain continue to reject the readiest means of solving 

or easing her most serious problem, and of regaining thereby 
much of her previous position in the world, serving al-ke her own 
most fundamental interests and those of Western civilisation as a 
whole? The problem of problems at this stage of our effort towards 
national recovery is man-power. “ Britain,” says Sir Stafford Cripps, 
“is permanently under-staffed.”. Whether we turn to coal—upon 
which all else depends—or to iren and steel, or to housing and its 
component crafts of furniture, carpentry, brick-making, or to agri- 
culture, or to cotton and other textiles, or to the distributive trades, 
or to nurses for the hospitals, or to recruits for Army and Navy, 
or to domestic needs of the home, it is the same repetitive story: 
output is direly limited, conditions made hard, progress slowed 
down, by lack of hands to do the work, that preliminary work of 
restoration which is the indispensable prelude to easier living. It :s 
a story of vicious circles. More labour might be attracted to the 
mines or to the factories, and the labour would be more productive, 
if conditions in those callings were better ; if there were more and 
better food, more machinery, more housing, more goods in the shops 
to make more wages worth while and provide motive and stimulus. 

But with inadequate coal the factories cannot produce their maxi- 
mum of machinery for the mines to produce more coal, nor more 
goods for the shops to make money-wages more worth while ; nor 
the farms produce more food that the miners may produce more 
coal and the factories more goods for those who produce the coal. 
And very soon we may be confronted with the paradox so familiar 
to students of unemployment: workers unemployed in one industry 
because there is a shortage of workers in another, as the shortage 
of men for the mines may close factories, throwing their workers on 
the streets. (Mr. Arthur Horner, of the Mineworkers’ Union, calcu- 
lates that every deficit of five million tons would mean a million 
unemployed.) 

This is not a problem that can wait. If 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 
people are to continue to live in these islands at anything above a 
coolie standard of life we must re-establish our foreign trade. If 
that is not done within the next five or ten years it is not likely to 
be done at all. If other nations learn to do without us when their 
need is greatest, they will do without us when their need is less. 
Trade will flow in channels which others will have dug, and will 
not again flow our way. It is therefore more than a mere matter 
of “trade revival.” It concerns the survival of the values which 
we have fought two world wars to preserve. Of which more 
presently. 

Now it is true that the T.U.C. so far recognised these truths as 
to vote—by a very narrow margin—to permit the employment of 
Poles in the mines. But the debate revealed all too plainly that the 
Government is still confronted by deep-rooted fears and prejudices, 
born largely of memories of tragic unemployment in the past, with 
which one can have every sympathy. But the excusability of these 
fears will not prevent their results being disastrous alike to workers 
and the nation as a whole. Consider these parageaphs of the last 
few weeks: 

“The National Union of Agricultural Workers has informed the 
T.U.C. that it cannot agree to Poles being employed on the land. . . . 

“The Dartford Branch of the Amalgamated Union of Foundry 
Workers has passed a resolution not to accept any Italians into its 
ranks. This follows the announcement that the Government 
is bringing 2,800 foundry workers from Italy. 

In the House Mr. Martin Lindsay pointed out that many farmers 
would like to keep German prisoners working on the land. In many 
cases these men would wish to stay in this country. Commodore 
Harvey pointed out that next year most of the German prisoners 
on the land would have returned to Germany and food production 
would be in serious trouble. A Member asked whether arrangements 
could not be made for some of the Germans to stay? Replying, Mr. 
Oliver, Under-Secretary, Home Office, said that no consideration 
whatever had been given to this question by the Government... . 
It would be meriting severe criticism so to do. He did not hold out 


the slightest hope of naturalising any German prisoners for at least 
four years. 


It would take that time to work off the arrears in 
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naturalisation now going on at the Home Office at the rate of 


a hundred and fifty a week.” about 
This last statement should be set side by side with the fact des 
our national recovery now depends on securing more man-power 


A branch secretary of the National Union of Agricultural Workers 
dwelling on “ the shameful inadequacy of £4 a week as a living wage 
for the farm worker,” and asserting that foreign labour js being 
used to “ bolster up industries unwilling to pay a wage that would 
attract British workers to them,” writes: “We say ‘No’ to foreign 
workers at this stage because . . . in our efforts to create a standard 
fit for British workers we do not intend to see our work wasted by 
the employment of cheap Polish labour in addition to German Slave 
labour. When the Germans have been removed from our midst we 
shall be able to employ that language which farmers, together with 
other employers, are most likely to take notice of.” The writer goes 
on to indicate that when prosperity has returned the workers may 
accept the Poles—not before. 1 

All this demonstrates what the Government is up against—a deep 
conviction that only by putting the cart before the horse can any 
progress be made. Members of the Government have constantly 
emphasised that increase of real wages can only come out of in- 
creased production. (One or two of the bolder have pointed out that 
you might double oc treble the paper wages and leave the worker 
with less food and drink and fuel and clothing than ever ; it has 
happened over most of Europe.) But if the workers are to produce 
for each other more consumer goods—which is the best term for 
increased wage—then they must have the tools; and tools in this 
context means a capital equipment in forms canging from railway 
rolling-stock to cottages, machinery for the mines to drainage-pipes, 
from power-stations to grass-drying plants. To insist that in the 
production of the capital goods the labour used must at this par- 
ticular juncture be exclusively British, when that source is already 
inadequate in any single industry for the day-to-day needs of the 
nation, is to banish hope of material improvement indefinitely, 
“ Nationalisation” is not an incantation for escaping this dilemma. 
The government in Russia has warned its people that capital goods 
must have precedence over consumer goods for five or ten or fifteen 
years. And Russia can draw upon populations running now 1 
considerably over 200,000,000—to say nothing of an involuntary 
labour force behind barbed wire, estimated variously at from 
10,000,000 tO 20,000,000. 


The ceasons advanced by the A.W.U. for refusing to allow the 
labour of Poles or Germans would equally exclude the Irish who 
come in such numbers for the gathering of the harvests and who 
remain for work of all kinds. (Incidentally, if English workers do 
not suffer from the competition of the Irish, Scots, Welsh, Manx, 
Cornish and Channel Island workers, why should it become econo- 
mically suicidal to admit Poles, numerically so much less impor- 
tant?) At this moment the harvest which it is most urgent to gather 
in is coal. To secure the tools for that task, the mechanisation of 
the mines, we would be prepared to duplicate the sacrifice the 
Russians are making and to forego consumer goods so that we could 
pay America for the machines we need. “Comes the Pole and says, 
“Let me be your coal-getter. You need not wait five years for 
the arrival of the American machines, for which you will have to 
find precious dollars. You get the capital of my bone and s.aew 
free of all preliminary payment and get it now.” And we turn him 
down or make conditions which are equivalent to so doing. 


It is true that the type of economic thinking which prompts 
cefusal of that offer is no worse than the economic illiteracy of, say, 
the Tory Protectionist of the past. True, also, that the worker kas 
infinitely more excuse for his misgivings and suspicions. But, again, 
the fact will not diminish by the tiniest fraction the disastrous con- 
sequences of his error, however excusable it may be. The degree 
to which the future alike of Britain and the Commonwealth may 
be involved can be guessed by recalling the past experience of the 
United States. In the early days of the nineteenth century, when 
the population of the United States was little more than that of 
Australia today, there arose movements for the exclusion of any 
more immigrants. Their coming, it was insisted in the early 1800’s, 
tended to depress the American standard of wages and of life. If 
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that is sheer historical fact. 
have been derived, directly or indirectly, from the Christian beliefs 


or implicitly acknowledged. 
heritage has been sustained 
springs from an unseen background of values and allegiances which 
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those movements had then succeeded the population of the United 
States today would be but a fraction of what it is; and the aid 
4merica has been able to give to the democratic and Western as 
the totalitarian 2nd Eastern forces in world society would 
“ Lend-lease ” would have been on 


against 
have been correspondingly less. 
a very different scale. 

The power of the United States today is the power of a nation 
horn of immigrants arriving literally by theie millions during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, turning the waste spaces and 
the unused resources of a continent to account; a people less than 
one-third of whom are “ Anglo-Saxons,” but who have as 4 mass 
ccepted the democracy and political ways and values of the original 
Anglo-Saxon stock. Today the British Empire and Commonwealth 
occupy a position in this context not dissimilar to the position of 
the United States in the nineteenth century. The United States 
had by the middle of that century a population about equal to that 
possessed by the Dominions today. Today those Dominions— 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa—cover a territory 
greater than that of the United States and they cannot be peopled 
from Britain, especially if Britain herself rejects immigrants. Their 
population increases but slowly ; that of India, China, Russia very 
rapidly. 

It is not a question of power for war, but for peace. The free and 
democratic peoples are only a very small minority of the world 
population, which is made up mainly of those who have never known 
political freedom. If the free peoples cannot now achieve the 
economic and material basis of either prosperity or power, their 
wavs will not prevail. If they are to prevail, then the nationalist 
faliacy that “ immigrants will take away ouc jobs ” must be dispelled. 


THE CHURCH & THE WORLD 


By THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 


T is almost a platitude to say that the crisis of civilisation in 
our time is fundamentally a religious crisis. The great majority 
of our fellow-citizens, harassed though they are by the tragic con- 
of the post-war world, are not taking it seriously enough. 
The contemporary mood assumes 
to all questions in the relation- 


fusion 
The diagnosis is too superficial. 
that politics have the answer 
ships of men and nations. 

In this country the debate goes on between nationalisation and 
private enterprise. On the Continent life is torn in pieces by the 
conflict of rival ideologies. These relative differences of opinion 
are erected into absolute distinctions, but they are in truth but 
secondary and trivial. The real seat of the trouble is much deeper 
and far below the level of politics. Disastrously though the war 
has aggravated the disintegration and chaos of the West, it was as 
much the result of it as the cause. The war was the outward and 
visible sign in history of an inward and spiritual disease which 
threatens to bring civilisation down and in the end to destroy the 
soul of man. The seat of the trouble is within the soul. The frustra- 
tions and failures of today all run back, in the last analysis, to the 
dying out of faith in a Living God and the consequent attempt of 
the modern man to build a social and international order on a purely 
his-world philosophy. 

What is being decided in this generation is whether the civilisa- 

n of the West will continue to be in any sense Christian or whether 
this is the first post-Christian age. But that is only another way 
€ asking whether or not it can survive at all. Every civilisation 
hitherto has rested on a religious foundation. The Western legacy 
as we have received it has been the creation of Christianity. How- 
ever little men may be aware of it or accept its credal implications, 
Its dominant principles and aspirations 


Every society rests upon a dogma, explicitly 
All that is most vital in the Western 
by the dogmas of Christendom. It 


bout God and man. 


are not of this world. When these are forgotten or repudiated, the 


zacy itself is in mortal peril. 


Thus, in whatever new forms it 
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may clothe itself, the relationship between Church and State, or at 
the least between religion and politics, is the over-riding issue of 
the post-war world. 

Today, for the first time in recorded history, there is something 
like a world-civilisation, uniform in its outward ways of living, 
its technical and materia! apparatus, built on wholly secular assump- 
tions. It is, as it But a purely 
secular civilisation, as Canon Roger Lloyd has remarked, is a con- 
tradiction in terms, for the sources of politics are beyond politics. 
It is self-contradictory and self-defeating, and there is the root of 
all our confusions. The ground pattern of Christian civilisation and 
the foundation of all Christian politics is the recognition of God’s 
sovereignty, from which all earthly sovereignty derives, and the 
Christian understanding of man as the child of God and heir of 
eternal life. 

If the great convictions are undermined and the supernatural 
background is forgotten, the politics of freedom become unworkable. 
The relation betweea secular society and the spiritual community 
of persons which has ground in the eternal moral order is therefore 
the crucial problem of tomorrow. We may say, indeed, in the 
words of the book before us (God’s Will for Church and Nation, 
S.C.M. Press, 7s. 6d.) that “the whole of European history during 
the last 2,000 years may be read as the record of how men have 
behaved in the face of this challenge of the relations between 
the Church on the one hand and the various forms of natural com- 
munity on the other. That is why the most significant sociological 
problems of the last 2,000 years are those which have been set for 
the Western world by the Church’s existence in its midst. Nor have 
these problems ever been more acutely significant than in our own 
day when various states have once more made for themselves a 
totalitarian claim.” 

The totalitarian state in its modern form, whether dictatorial or 
bureaucratic, tends more and more to become a secular church. If 
man is nothing more than a citizen, the totalitarian claim is irre- 
futable. The central political problem of the West—the preservation 
of personal rights and dignities in a planned, collectivist society—is 
thus closely bound up with theology. And, indeed, the most urgent 
questions of the hour ar? all ultimately theological. They depend on 
the question, What is man and what is the true “end” of his 
institutions? The answer to that depends upon a further question, 
What is the purpose of God for human life? The real dividing line 
in the world today is no longer between Left and Right; it is the 
division between a religious and a secular interpretation of the 
nature and destiny of man. 

‘The modern West has accepted a new dogma. It has replaced 
the inherited Christian world-view by a secular philosophy of life. 
The climate of contemporary opinion is befogged by an all-pervading 
secularism which absorbs all man’s life in the pursuit of material 
and earth-bound aims, even though they yield no abiding satisfaction. 
It sterilises spiritual capacity and leads men to say that religion is 
“irrelevant” to the real and practical concerns of life. This is the 
paganism now established inside the frontiers of Christendom. 
What has the Church got to say to all this? All higher religions 
face this challenge, and the hope both of a revival of religion and 
of the survival in the world of justice, liberty and the rights of man, 
and the characteristic Western values. is bound up with their success 
in meeting it 

Every branch of the Church, here and elsewhere, is giving its 
urgent attention to these matters. The report Towards the Con- 
version of England reflects the mind of the Anglican Church 
The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on its 
Commission to the message and 


in the present crisis of 


were, a universal anti-Church. 


Assembly. 
part also appointed a z 

mission of the Church the world. Its admir- 
able series of reports, which were eagerly read far beyond the Border, 
have now been collected in the volume already mentioned, God's 
Will for Church and Nation. It is difficult to pratse t 
too highly. The massive strength of the Church of Scot! 
resides in the theological equipment which it faithfully 
vides for its Ministry. This has been the theme of all the stock 
: but the richness and clarity of thought which ¢ 


shows what a high dividend it has vielded. Here 


exaniine 





yests 


such distinction 
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is Christian insight and realism in a memorable and pregnant form. 
This is a contribution of permanent value to the Christian under- 
standing of society und a guide-book to constrvctive Christian action. 
It will appeal not least to Anglicans as the product of a sister 
“ national’ church, which knows that the Church’s mission extends 
to redeeming the whole life of a community and the permeation of 
its entire culture. 


THE FRENCH SITUATION 


By D. W. BROGAN 

Y the end of the French Revolution the French people were so 
B fatigued and bewildered that they ceased to vote. Since the 
Liberation the French electors have been called on to vote in two 
plebiscites and two general elections; in the last plebiscite nearly 
a third of the electorate abstained, and it would not be totally sur- 
prising if there were millions of abstainers in the third general 
election. But it is not only desirable but probable that there will 
be fewer abstentions than in the last plebiscite. Desirable, since 
the new parliament wili need all the authority it can muster ; 
probable since the new parliament will be practically sovereign for 
five years. It may be dissolved sooner, bur it will have had time to 
steer the French ship of state into calm waters—or on to the rocks. 

There is a sense in which the new election will be yet another 
plebiscite, a plebiscite for or against General de Gaulle, a plebiscite 
for or against the French Communist party. If there is returned a 
majority for an unamended constitution, a majority that could pro- 
vide support for an exclusively “Left” Ministry, then the defeat 
of the General would be manifest but not necessarily final. And 
the return of a Chamber opposed to the present constitution (for 
whatever reasons) and arithmetically capable of providing a Centre 
majority excluding the Communists would be a set-back, but not 
necessarily more than that, for the Communists. Yet the plebiscite, 
if it is one, will not be decisive, for the problems facing France 
are far more complex than the simple constitutional question. Gone 
are the days when issues that could be debated endlessly, fruitlessly, 
formed the staple of French politics. “Pure” politics are too great 
a juxury for a shocked and baffled nation. Aithough the consttu- 
tional question is important, although the issues are real, they are 
issues bound up with far more important problems and decisions, 
with the future rank and power of France, with her ability to recover 
from two catastrophes in a generation. 

There is plenty of evidence that the French people are irritated, 
that they are puzzled, that they are disunited. The tri-partite coali- 
tion served a useful, indeed a necessary, purpose, at least until very 
recently. It was far from a “union sacrée,” but at least the 
minimum of unity that was attained was indispensable. It was 
union obtained at a high price. The discipline of the three parties, 
admirable from one point of view, was sterilising from another. 
When one remembers the virulent abuse heaped by the party spokes- 
men on the rival parties, the collaboration of the party chiefs in 
the Government seems a piece of hypocrisy beyond the blackest 
imaginings of Mr. Belloc’s (English) political satires. To fight 
elections and plebiscites and then do a deal with the enemy was a 
necessary rule of the political game. But it was a rule which be- 
wildered the zealous and still more the mere voter. It is possible 
that, by now, the bewilderment is so great that diminishing reiurns 
have set in, that the formal unity at the top is costing more than 
it is worth. 

In recent months France rather than Ireland has been the country 
where the inevitable never happens, but it seems to be about to 
happen now. And, if the inevitable happens, a break-up of the 
three-party coalition, the most important and most interesting ques- 
tion is that of the role of the Communists. They have been, and 
will remain, central to the French problem. The position of the 
French Communist party is unique among French parties and 
probably among Communist parties. Its strength can be exaggerated, 
and it has been; but if its brightest hopes of lasi winter have been 
dashed, it has an irreducible minimum of strength. It has taken 


over, for its own use and profit, the old passionate if often incoherent 
revolutionary tradition, the memories of "89 and ’93, of 1848 and 
the Commune and the deceived hopes and long disillusioned aspira- 


a of the growing industrial proletariat under the Third Republic 

No polemical triumphs of its Opponents, no quick-change tricks bo 
its leaders, no form of public or private subservience to Russia oor 
so far, been able to shake in any serious way the hold of the French 
Communist party on a great number of the French workers, 

True, Left-wing critics of Stalinism are active; true, the party 
has highly vulnerable leaders and a decidedly ambiguous role in 
recent history to explain away, but its hold is one of the established 
facts of French political lite. “That is why France can’t be 
governed,” said a friend of M. Blum. “You can’t govern without 
the Communists and you can’t govern with them.” But the 
Socialists and the M.R.P. have governed with them, and, up to 
now, have been very reluctant to try to govern without them. The 
Socialists remember 1936, when all the drudgery and dirty work of 
the Front Populaire fell to them, and the beau réle of the bold and 
uncompromising champions of the workers fell to the Communists. 
They remember, too, the reckless adventure of the general strike 
into which the Communists pushed them after Munich and the 
great turn-round of September, 1939, the discovery that the war 
against the Third Reich was a trick played on the workers. And, 
from a more distant past, they remember the days when they were 
“social Fascists,” when what Americans call “character assassina- 
tion ” was the main Communist weapon. They are naturally reluctant 
to break with such formidable and unpredictable allies, reluctant to 
break the old rule, “No enemies on the Left.” 

M.R.P. has hesitated, too. The leaders are anxious not to see 
their party become a new union of “ bien pensants,” anxious not 
to lose their right to be a party of the Resistance and a party of 
bold social reform. M.R.P., on this calculation, cannot afford to 
be a mere party of anti-Communist union. Nor, if M.R.P. wishes 
to be a Government party (as it undoubtedly does), can it regard 
with equanimity 2 Communist opposition. For in their two years 
in the Government the Communists have not been idle. Most atten- 
tion has been directed to Communist control of the French trade 
unions and most apprehension aroused by the thought that, free from 
responsibility, they could, if they would, sabotage production and 
make economic stability impossible. Perhaps this danger is being 
exaggerated and another is being ignored. It is true that the Com- 
munists have kept down strikes and sold the idea of more production 
and, so far, have earned their keep. But their hold over the unions 
is not uncontested, any more than is the hold of the unions over the 
workers. Communist leadership cannot guarantee complete im- 
munity from strikes. France, even industrial France, is not yet 
Russia. 

The other great unknown is General de Gaulle. By his interven- 
tions in the plebiscites he has shown that no single Frenchman is 
nearly as important as he. If the Communists are one pole, he is 
the other. And (to quote M. de Jouvenel) General de Gaulle 
is that formidable phenomenon, a prétendant who is inside France. 
He is, whether he wills it or not, the chief whom all Adullamites covet. 
And he is, for all that we can say, the representative of the millions 
of Frenchmen who voted “ no” and the millions who didn’t vote at 
all—together a majority. He stands for a principle that is still highly 
popular in France, namely, the primacy of duty of Frenchmen to 
France. That doctrine may be preached by the Communist leaders, 
but there is much less security that, on a show-down, it would be 
practised. “The First Resister of France” is a symbol of single- 
mindedness that is still very potent. 

But General de Gaulle is not merely a symbol of an attitude ; he 
is the symbol of a policy, of a means to an end all Frenchmen profess 
to wish for, a France forte, libre et heureuse. He is a spokesman, 
too, of a widespread scepticism. For many Frenchmen find it hard 
to believe that so cumbrous a political machine as a new coalition or 
so unstable an organisation of power as the new constitution provides 
can make France either strong or happy, and they believe that she 
cannot be free if she is not strong or prosperous. 

Here, it must be said, the critics “ have something,” as the Ameri- 
cans put it. In the next few years the reconstruction of France will 
be decided one way or the other. The way to a France much more 
efficient industrially, deciding on the policy of producing more from 
the land with a much smaller labour force and so release man-powert 
for industrial re-equipment, has been opened by the Monnet plan. 
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It is the work of one of the ablest and wisest of Frenchmen and of 
hundreds and thousands of his collaborators. But it imposes severe 
sacrifice ; it imposes awkward and unpopular choices ; it offers 
yemptations to electoral demagogy that will be hard to resist. No 
doubt, a Communist Government or one in which the Socialists 
played the role of the young lady of Riga, could impose its plan. 
Possibly a presidential Government of the kind favoured by General 
de Gaulle could secure the essentials of the plan, but can a parlia- 
mentary Government of the kind envisaged ia the new constitution 
do it? ~There are many doubts. 

The economic problems of France are serious. (So are our own.) 
One of them is urgent, for the franc is again under heavy pressure. 
Ir was revalued at too high a rate. (At the time it was said in Paris 
that the Communists opposed making the sterling rate 600.) As a 
result, M. Robert Schumann, the Finance Minister, has very little 
room for manoeuvre. He expresses confidence, going so far as to 
promise to balance the Budget next year. But time presses, and it 
will be a bad omen for the new constitution if it starts with a new 
devaluation. When the new constitution was sealed, it was noticed 
that the forgotten great seal bore the famous legend “ République 
Francaise une et indivisible.” Alas, France is far from being un- 
divided, although on some kind of unity her chances of effectual 
recovery depend. The new parliament has a task more formidable 
than that which has fallen to any French parliament since the Con- 
There will be a temptation to rely on Jacobin acts or 


vention. 
But after *93 came 


attitudes if there is a Left-wing triumph. 
Thermidor and Brumaire. Absit omen. 


HOW DID ROME HAPPEN ? 


By D. R. GILLIE 

HE most extraordinary political creation in human history was 

no doubt the Roman State with its infinite capacity for absorp- 
tion, expansion and legal continuity and its gift to the world of 
universal citizenship. Rome was so very imposing that most of 
the famous books on Roman history have been concerned with what 
seemed to men for long the most surprising thing about her, 
the decline and downfall of the Republic and finally the decline 
and downfall of the State. Livy opened his history with sorrowing 
reflections on the downfall of the Republic. Ferrero made it his 
theme. Montesquieu and Gibbon chose the fall of the Empire. 
But Machiavelli, writing when his Italy seemed in danger of 
destruction, almost alone wrote a famous book about the beginnings 
of Rome. ‘Today, when the whole of civilisation seems to be in 
even greater danger than Machiavelli’s Italy, owing to the violence 
of the human and material forces which, if properly controlled, pro- 
vide the motive power of society, it would seem natural to follow 
the example of Macchiavelli. How were the savage forces of primi- 
tive societies transformed into the relative stability of Rome ? This 
is today discussed in learned periodicals, but rarely in such a manner 
that we “common readers ” can (to quote Machiavelli’s seventeenth- 
century translator) “take the sense of what we read or mind the 
relish and poignancy with which it is many times impregnated.” 

We have, after all, a claim on the learned that their treasures 
should be at our disposition. When you begin to enquire you find 
that their treasures with regard to early Rome are accumulating. 
That bold discoverer and excellent writer M. Georges Dumeézil has 
made some of them available in remarkable books which appeared 
mostly during the enforced separation of England and France through 
the German occupation (Mitra-Varuna, 1940; Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirinus, 1941 ; Horace et les Curiaces, 1942 ; Servius et la Fortune, 
1943 ; La Naissance de Rome, 1944, and La Naissance des Archanges, 
1946). He has indeed knocked a series of windows through the 
blind backwall of Roman history, and opened a view on to the tangled 
forces of savagery from which the Romans emerged. In doing so 
he has shocked a good many scholars in his native land. It looks 
almost as if some Roman scholars (and not only in France) are so 
much accustomed to the situation in which other intellectual dis- 
ciplines are tributary to theirs that they do not very much relish 
a development by which their own studies become tributary to 
scholars in other domains. 

Oliver Goldsmith was shocked to find, when he began to write 
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his history of Rome, that the Romans claimed such a disreputable 
founder—a bandit fratricide king, whose intolerable behaviour, 
according to traditions which evidently also shocked Livy, led to his 
being torn to pieces by the senators. M. Dumézil has shown that 
this is no accident; that early Indo-European paganism has left 
traces, in nearly all the beliefs that sprang from it, of attempts to 
deal with the problem of the conflict between the need for violence 
(the ferocity of the warrior) on the one hand and for stability and law 
on the other. The degree of success in solving this problem decided 
the future of each tribal community. Romulus and Numa, the 
wayward savage magician king and the law-giver, have their pendants 
in the Vedic Varuna and Mitra, in the Norse Odin and Tyr, even 
in Zoroaster’s reformed archangels and in other similar figures. In 
India, where there seems to be an infinite capacity for preserving 
incompatibles alongside one another, the exaltation of violence 
and destruction without any social value finally took the form of 
the worship of Siva and Kali and the cult of the Thugs. The 
savagery embodied in Romulus remained to some degree related 
to the necessities of defence and of the foundation of the city. But 
his legendary bodyguard of celeres (who suggest the S.S.) was, 
according to tradition, immediately disbanded by the pacific Numa. 

For us one of the most interesting examples of the eternal problem 
of co-ordinating the explosive and stabilising elements in society 
is the contrast between the ultimate achievement of those close 
cousins the Celts and the early Latins. It is surely one of the most 
exciting discoveries of philology that the Latins, like the other Italic 
tribes, Umbrians, Samnites and Sabines, were by their language much 
more closely related to the Celts than to the Greeks. For the Greeks 
had separated earlier from the common group of Indo-European 
tribes somewhere in Eastern Europe, and, by the time they entered 
history, had undergone a profound transformation of their religious 
and political ideas through contact with the conquered Aegean 
peoples. 

On the face of it, at the beginning of the third century B.c. the 
Celts had considerable advantages over the Romans for the réle of 
creators of the European mould that was to make Christendom 
possible. Philologists agree that the Gauls spoke a singularly 
homogeneous language, and one that evolved comparatively little 
over a long period of time. This is indicated by place-names and 
names of kings. St. Jerome about 400 A.D. found that with a little 
Gaulish you could still'make yourself understood in Galatia. At a 
time when Latin was not yet the general language of Italy it must 
have been possible to make your way with Gaulish from Ankara to 
York. Further, the priestly class which developed amongst some of 
the Indo-European tribes while still together (but not apparently 
amongst the ancestors of the Germanic peoples) had retained amongst 
the Celts, as among the Aryans of India, its supertribal character. 
The Druids, like the Brahmins, wandered from tribe to tribe, from 
king to king. One would have expected this to make for political 
consolidation on a large scale. The Flamen Dialis of Rome (pro- 
bably Flamen is the same word as Brahmin) could not leave the city. 
The Gauls, like the Italic tribes, were in touch with Greek civilisation 
through Marseilles in the West, as well as through the Balkans. They 
were for a long time less threatened than the Latins by dangerous 
neighbours. 

The difference in political effectiveness between the Celts and the 
numerically small group of human beings that inhabited Latium 
cannot be entirely due, as some would suggest, to Etruscan and Greek 
influence. There are fewer Etruscan words in Latin than Minoan 
words in Greek. One of the great differences between Celts and 
Latins must have been in the attitude to institutions—institutions, 
it is worth noting, developed by the Romans with a passionate sense 
of local patriotism. Twice the fathers of the city prevented the 
Romans from abandoning the seven hills—after the Battle of the Allia 
and after the Battle of Cannae. The Latins were territorially stable 
and one of the longest established of the early peoples of Italy. 
The Roman Atlas had his feet upon a particular patch of the earth, 
and took particular pains that his high priest should not leave it. 
The Romans, when they began to absorb Greek ideas, applied them 
with a passionate sense of the particular thing they were applying 
them to—namely Rome. Their inheritance of myth was all recon« 
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structed so as to refer to their city. This is not uninteresting for us 
islanders who, after the Romans, have been the greatest creators in 
history of institutions that have suited other people. Bui in a more 
general sense it is of interest because the importance of institutions 
as such, rather than of a single-party machine, seems to be one of 
the things that today is in danger of being forgotten. 

The philologists point to one singular difference between the 
Romans and the Celts. Although linguistically close akin, these two 
peoples differed in the use of the verb. The Celts (and English 
as spoken in Ireland still bears the mark of this) did not make 
much use of the active verb. They swam, according to 
M. Vendryés’s great book Le Langage, in verbal nouns, gerunds and 
purticiples. In this they were like another people of Indo-European 
speech who did not know how to build a state—the Brahminical 
Indians (as opposed to their ancestors who produced the Vedic 
hymns in the pre-caste period). Fifty years ago M. Emile Sénart, 
the great Sanskrit scholar, thought that this might have something 
to do with the development of that cancerous form of society, the 
caste system. Surely the fact that the Latin peasants and townsmen 
on the southern bank of the Tiber made an abundant use of the 
personal active verb, and developed a remarkably complete system 
of tenses, that is to say, had a strong sense of yesterday, today and 
tomorrow—the primitive Indo-European tongue is believed to have 
had aspects, like its Slav descendants, but to have had no way of dis- 
tinguishing clearly between past, present and future—has something 
to do with their resolute and continuous modifications of their insti- 
tutions and religion without losing hold of the thread of tradition. 


A FLEET WITHOUT A SAIL 


By MALCOLM K. MACMILLAN, M.P. 


O those who, throughout their childheod, watched at duskfall 
T the russet-golden sails of the little island fishing fleets gl de 
over the sea-rim of the Hebrides, something now seems essentially 
incomplete and unsatisfying in a sunset without a sail. Every iwilight 
in our boyhocd in the Western Isles, it was part of the ritual that 
the small boys should foregather at points along the quays and the 
sea-wall to watch that tawny forest of sails and masts slip out into 
the last of the daylight. On still evenings there would be the plash- 
ing of the great, heavy oars, while the sails were gently coaxing 
the elusive breeze. Over the quiet, deep waters of the harbour o 
Stornoway the voices of the fishermen drifted back as they called 
commands te each other or cracked a taunting joke with a passed 
or passing rival craft ; and sometimes there was the lilt of a Gaelic 
song. 

Hundreds of sails thronged the bays of the islands ; and the small 
boys followed the fortuaes and movements of their favourite crait, 
just as football “fans” follow the fortunes of iheir chesen teams. 
A relative, a brothee or father on board a vessel made her for the 
small lad concerned, and for his family, too, the moving centre of 
the universe. And every paper boat he ballasted with sand, with 
a slip of wood for a mast and a paper sail, was called, according to 
his loyalty, the ‘ Muirneag’ or the ‘ Paradigm.’ 

“And every name is a broken phrase of song 
To some remembered loveliness on eaith.” 

But all that is now as a memory of a quiet time past. Save for 
the small boys still loyal :o the frail paper parodies, hardly ever a 
sail woos the breezes over the waters of the Hebrides. For years 
past only one local sail has taken the wind at evening, the * Muir- 
neag.’ She alone remains of the fishing sails, and even she is rarely 
at sea any more. All the rest move under oil or steam ; and the fast 
diesel-engined craft will soon displace them all. This is completely 
necessary and progressive, though one cannot but regret the dis- 
appearance of the sail for all the undoubted advantages of the newer 
craft. One feels it would be a kindly gesture to sentiment and a 
fitting memoria! to the fine men of the sailing days to restore and 
preserve a few of the derelict boats lying here or there high and 
drv at the back ends of the bavs. But there is little likelihood of 
that in a nation which aliowed the very last of our handsome and 
gallant tall ships to pass under the alien flag of third-rate mar:ume 


states, who flogeed them to wreckage. 
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It was an arduous and dangerous life for the fishermen of the 
sailing vessels as they followed the fish round wild Cape Wrath 
and the northern coasts in the smaller types of boat, in many a case 
never to return. Many of these boats were owned by several 
members of a family or by men of several families in one Village, 
which in the Western Isles meant generally that they were all 
relatives, and the loss of a fishing smack at sea meant that a few 
or all of the breadwinners of a family were lost with it or the 
bereavement of sever2l homes in one little hamlet. On the longer 
trips it was often many days, even weeks, before news and confirma- 
tion of bereavement could reach the relatives and before they could 
go to comfort each other at the “wake ”-night’s vigil of mourning 
for their absent dead. - 

These vessels had no wireless and little or no provision for times 
of danger. Bui the men who manned them were true mariners who 
knew the moods of the sea ; great mariners in little craft ; great men. 
many of them, in little places, 2 hardy, uncomplaining and courageous 
breed. Fine men they were to know, these fishers of the Islands. 
with their unconscious, rugged dignity and grave natural courtesy, 
In their gait and speech and ways they carried something of the 
picturesqueness of the sailing craft which has departed with that old- 
world fleet. No less hardy and skilful are their sons who have taken 
over the mechanised fleets of recent years. They are the volunteers 
of the Royal Naval Reserve and the war-time minesweepers and 
auxiliary fleets, lads steeped in the lore of the sea since their paper- 
boat childhood, when they swung, like marine monkeys, “ hand- 
over-hand ” down the ropes from the quays to the decks of the local 
craft or the visiting Dutchmen and “ Klondykers ” along the wharves, 

Between the wars, much ill-luck followed—rather, coincided with— 
the final displacement of the sailing vessel by the modern types of 
fishing craft; and I have seen the older heads shaken and bearded 
veterans reminding each other with a sort of gloomy satisfaction of 
the good, old days, when Stornoway was easily the most prospzrous 
herring-port on the west coast, “in the days of the sail.” For several 
years the deeper and scientific explanations about markets and over- 
seas trade and the habits and position of the herring-shoals were not 
wholly understood ; though the older generation of practising fisher- 
men has accepted the many innovations of motive power and wireless 
as an easing of their arduous calling and a great time-saver for al] 
concerned. Science and sentiment hold different views about sails 
and sailing-craft, and science is undoubtedly winning the argument ; 
though the homecoming of the mechanised fleet is nothing like as 
picturesque an occasion as the dawn regatta of the old fishing fleets 
racing with gleaming nets and laden holds, sail on bulging sail, into 
the Hebridean bays of our boyhood. 

With the passing of the sailing craft have gone many of the old 
customs as well as many of the worst of the dangers of the fisherman’s 
life. Unemployment and health insurance have greatly eased some 
of the worst conditions of an uncertain calling. Wireless has brought 
up-to-the-minute information on market prices and the weather, 
and enables crews to keep contact with each other and co-operate in 
their work and in any possible danger at sea. Wireless will save 
them many a day’s lost endeavour by directing them to the seaplane- 
spotted shoals. Under power, they need never, unless through a 
very occasional mechanical breakdown, be left stranded far at sea, 
with deteriorating catches of fish in their nets and holds, because of 
windless weather, as was the frequent lot of many a sailing vessel. 

All these and more are the advantages of the new fleet for this 
generation of fishermen. Add to this, also, that the State-assistance 
funds and loans are not available for re-equipping or buying or 
reconstructing sailing vessels, and little seems to be left in favour of 
sailing boats. Save this, that theirs was a charm and a stately, silent 
grace and dignity which no smoky, funnelled drifter or businesslike 
motor-boat could ever attain to. And this, also, that while progress 
and science have won a necessary victory over hardship and danger 
sentiment has suffered an irreparable loss. For the sailing craft are 
among the things that are gone for ever. And who, I ask, would not 
delight to see again, piloted by the gallant little ‘ Muirneag,’ or the 
‘Paradigm,’ that tawny fleet with tiking masts and billowing sa‘Js, 
dipping over the horizon of the Hebrides at dusk or dawning, with 
eager keels slicing the green tides of the Minch and Stornoway’s 


waters blue? 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N September, 1943, I paid a flying visit to Stockholm. I met there 
one evening a Swede who had for years been a professor at 
Berlin University. He had resigned in 1940, but had made it his 
practice to return every ether year to attend the annual dinner of 
the faculty. He had been there in 1941, and when I met him he had 
only just returned from a second visit in 1943. He told mea story 
which was illuminating at the time and on which I have often 
pondered subsequently. He said that when he first returned to 
Berlin after his retirement his former colleagues at the University 
pressed him to explain to them why Germany was so disliked. “ After 
all,” they said to him, “ you know us intimately. You have been a 
colleague of ours for years. You know that we are not barbarians ; 
that we are men of culture and humanity. Why is it, therefore, that 
even in Teutonic countries public opinion insists upon regarding us 
as uncivilised? ” My Swedish friend was embarrassed by this ques- 
tion, but thought it best to tell the truth. “ You must understand,” 
he said to them, “ that the conscience of mankind has been outraged 
by the murders of Jews and others which your people have com- 
mitted.” On hearing this, his former colleagues roared with laughter. 
“My dear Professor,” they laughed at him, “what on earth has 
happened to you since you left us? You must have been listening to 
the B.B.C. Of course there have been no atrocities.” He returned to 
Berlin a second time in 1943. When he entered the common-room 
one of the older professors took him aside. “ You remember,” he 
said, “ that last time you were here you spoke about atrocities? Please 
do not mention that subject this evening. We laughed at you then ; 
now we know that what you said was true. We have found out. 
Great crimes have been committed in the name of the German people. 
And the German people will themselves have to provide expiation. 
Do not mention the subject to-night ; it is too terrible for us.” 


* * * * 


This story illumined for me, and still illumines, what must always 
be one of the central riddles of the long German darkness, namely, the 
apathy, and apparent cowardice, of the German intellectual and 
academic class. It is so easy for us, in whose minds the horrors of 
Belsen, Buchenwald and Auschwitz are stark events, to assume retro- 
spectively that to deny or ignore such enormities implied either 
criminal complicity or a quite unpardonable lethargy of conscience. 
Yet even in this island-sanctuary of liberty there were many honour- 
able people who were so appalled by the implications of the Nazi 
plan that they strove desperately to persuade themselves and others 
that the atrocity stories were only propaganda or that the rape of 
Czechoslovakia was in some manner justifiable and pacific. It is not 
for us, who flinched so nervously from the realities of 1938, to reprove 
those who, in circumstances of more immediate personal peril, sought 
to convince themselves that things could not possibly be as evil as 
was sometimes whispered. It is only human, especially in pericds 
of emotional revival, that even sincere and courageous men should 
pass but gradually from the stage of disbelieving, through the stage 
of refusing to believe, to the final stage of being obliged to believe. 
Not all of these professors were gullible, frightened, selfish or inert. 
All that happened was that all but the noblest among them saw the 
truth too late. And now the German people must expiate these 
cruelties ; and we are exhorted not to be “soppy ” over their atone- 
ment. But let us at least pay tribute to those Germans whose 
consciences were active and alert. 


* * * * 


I wrote some months ago about the “ Solf Circle,” and described 
hew my friend Albrecht Bernstorff had refused tc submit to the 
Nazi heresy, and how, after years of heroic resistance and torture, 
he was done to death in the courtyard of a Berlin prison. I have 
been reading this week a pamphlet which has been published by 
the Oxford University Press under the title A German of the 
Resistance. It tells the story of Count Helmuth von Moltke and 
of the grcup which he gathered around him at his estate of Kreisau 


in Silesia. The Kreisau group did not seek to overthrow the Naztf 
leaders by violence or assassination. They believed rather that the 
Nazi tragedy must find its own lusis, that the Nazi leaders should 
be allowed to work out their own destruction to the bitter end. 
They foresaw, and rightly foresaw, that if the Hitler group wera 
liquidated or overthrown before defeat had become absolute, a sub- 
sequent legend might arise in Germany that, but for their overthrow, 
a final victory might have been achieved. Their aim is well stated 
i the introduction te the pamphlet. “Their post-war plans,” we 
read, “started with the objective of establishing a united foundation 
of healthy elements in Germany, so that, when the downfall came, 
there would be a single alternative group able to act cohesively and 
ready to take over the responsibility of government.” With this in 
mind, Count Moltke established contact with those elements in the 
Catholic and Protestant churches, in the working classes and among 
the civil servants, who were not only opposed to the Nazi system, 
but who would be capable of representing the new Germany once 
the Hitler régime collapsed His difficulties were tremendous. “Can 
you imagine,” he wrote to an English friend in 1942, “ what it means 
to work as a group when you cannot use the telephone, when you 
are unable to post letters, when you cannot tell the names of your 
closest friends to your other friends for fear that one of them might 
be caught and might divulge the names under pressure?” We can 
well imagine these difficulties; we well know what forms this 
“ pressure ” assumed. 
+ * . * 


In January, 1944, Count Moltke was arrested on the comparatively 
minor charge of having warned a man who was about to be seized 
by the Gestapo. On July 20th, 1944, while he was still in prison, the 
attempt occurred on Hitler’s life ; some of the Kreisau group, and 
notably Count Peter Yorck, were implicated in this conspiracy. 
Count Moltke was brought before a People’s Court in January, 1945, 
and tried by Judge Freisler ; he was hanged on January 23rd. The 
significance of the letters which he wrote to his wife after his trial 
and before his execution (translations of which are printed in the 
pamphlet) is that they make it abundantly clear that his whole 
inspiration was spiritual rather than political. He was not even 
accused of complicity in the events of July 20th. He was accused 
of high treason on the ground that he had_considered the-dafeat of 
Germany possible, in that he had discussed matters of high policy 
with people outside the Nazi Party, and in that he had “ presumed 
to form an opinion about a matter that it is the Fiihrer’s business to 
decide.” “We merely thought,” wrote Count Moltke to his wife, 
“we are to be hanged for thinking together. We did not so 
much as produce a leaflet. . . . Our case-histories provide docu- 
mentary proof that it is neither plots nor plans, but the very spirit 
of man which is to be hunted down.” His whole purpose from the 
start had been to preserve and further in Germany the principles of 
Christ. “Only in one respect,” shouted Judge Freisler, “does 
National Socialism resemble Christianity; we demand the whole 
allegiance of man, both of body and of soul.” Judge Freisler was 
killed in an air-raid on Berlin ten days after Count Moltke’s 
execution. 

x . . 7 


“Today,” wrote Count Moltke in 1942, “ it is beginning to dawn 
upon a not too numerous but active part of the population not that 
they have been misled, not that they are in for a hard time, not that 
they might lose the war, but that what is done is sinful, and that 
they are personally responsible for every savage act that has been 
done, not, of course, in a mortal way, but as Christians.” “ All that 
is left,” he wrote to his wife before his execution, “is a single idea 
how Christianity can prove a sheet-anchor in time of chaos.” Even 
those of us who believe in Christian principles rather than in doctrine 
cannot fail to be inspired by the splendour of such faith. 
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THEATRE 


“Vanity Fair.’’ Dramatised by Constance Cox, At the Comedy Theatre: 


“ THE regiment marches in half an hour! ” The statement strikes us 
at first as over-sanguine, for the movement order only reached Queen’s 
Crawley a moment ago and a ball, attended by many officers of the 
Nineteenth, is in progress there ; the hour, moreover, is a late one. 
But we need not have worried. Perhaps the Nineteenth owed their 
really exceptional mobility to the fact that, while all junior officers 
wore the red coats of the infantry, their colonel was dressed as an 
Hussar. At any rate, whatever the cause, less than a quarter of an 
hour passed before they were on the move towards France, with 
drums playing and Becky waving from the window. 

The incident is typical of this latest attempt to dramatise what the 
programme, correctly enough, calls “ Thackeray’s Famous Novel.” 
Events are telescoped into each other with ruthless vigour ; it is as 
if we were offered a dinner each course of which was composed of 
those nutritious tablets called iron rations and credited with the 
power of keeping a man alive for 48 hours. This feat of compression 
has certain conspicuous merits, of which the foremost is that it 
presents a simplified version of Thackeray's plot in an extremely 
forceful manner. Inevitably, however, the virtues of speed and 
simplicity have as their corollary the vices of cheapness and over- 
emphasis. The characters become crude pastiches of the originals 
and they all too frequently behave in a manner in which the sort of 
people they are supposed to be never did behave, in the Napoleonic 
or indeed in any other era. 

Jos Sedley becomes a buffoon with no pretensions to reality ; George 
Osborne becomes a tiresome cad, and the Marquess of Steyne (though 
Mr. Kynaston Reeves plays him well) is merely a crustier, tawnier 
version of the Wicked Baronet of melodrama. Miss Claire Luce 
plays Becky as a tough gold-digger, fishing for men with lures so 
gaudy and unsubtle that her conquests have an element of the 
ridiculous. Only Captain Dobbin, played steadily and quietly by 
Mr. Tom Gill, Mr. Jack Livesey’s attractive Rawdon Crawley, and 
Miss Victoria Hopper’s straightforward Amelia emerge—especially 
the first—as reasonably faithful reflections of Thackeray’s intentions. 

The programme says “ Period: 1814-1815.” Two years seems an 
unnecessarily short span into which to cram a series of events spread 
—in the novel—over the best part of two decades, but events, as you 
will have gathered, move at an almost supersonic speed in Miss Cox’s 
adaptation, which as a matter of fact will probably make a stronger 
appeal to those who have not read the Famous Novel than to those 
who have. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“A Matter of Life and Death.*’ At the Empire. 


Tuus is the critic confounded. For the last two weeks I have 
lamented the decay of the cinema, complained bitterly of the ex- 
cessive length of most films and deplored the interminable chit-chat 
of*thé sound track. Last Saturday afternoon at the Empire it was 
all flung back in my teeth as I sat and watched-A Matter of Life 
and Death, the new Michael Powell-Emeric Pressburger film. Here 
is film-making at its richest and most rare done by two people who 
have so completely mastered their medium that the result is a joy 
to watch. In the past I have not been a great admirer of their work. 
The Life and Death of Colonel Bluymp was a depressing film 
because it was disturbing in a completely purposeless way. The 
gluey perversions of the J.P. in Canterbury Tale seemed to have 
no artistic justification, and I] Know Where I’m Going certainly did 
not live up to its title. All these films had a certain distinction but 
there was always a baffling obstacle between intention and achieve- 
ment. Now the fog has cleared, the maturing period is over. Powell 
and Pressburger have escaped from their cage and stretched their 
cinematic legs. The dazzling result is worth all the growing pains. 

The story tells of a battle in the brain of an aviator who has just 
had a miraculous escape from death. He believes that he is being 
tried for his life in the other world ; that Heavenly bureaucracy is 
determined not to let | im destrov their filing system. To him and 
to his friends and to us, the battle is a real one. He is helped by a 
brain specialist and the girl he loves, but against him, as he lies on 
the operating table, is an anti-English Prosecuting Counsel. The 
characters move between the two worlds on a gigantic moving 
Staircase ; from the monochrome Hereafter to the technicolor Here, 
and time stands still occasionally so that Conductor 71 can talk to 
the aviator without interrupting normal life. Reality and imagination 
are nicely balanced to achieve suspense so that the story never falls 
down on either side. 

That is the original framework on which Powell and Pressburger 


ave woven their flashing picture. They have chosen their colours 
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with skill. All pearly and pastel as the aviator comes to life o 
beach, vivid and solid as he meets the girl and realises _—ae 
really alive and monochrome when the Other World invade i 
mind. They have packed their film with ideas. Flashes of wit r" 
perception mixed with discussion of such problems as —— 
American relations and the battle of the individual against ie 
system. Moments of great visual beauty and exciting incident. A ; 
all this with great gusto and with an uncanny feeling for veond ty 
that the film never gets bogged down in argument or carried on 
by technique for its own sake. vay 

The acting is very good throughout although Raymond Massey 
seemed a little ill at ease as the Prosecutor. Kim Hunter is 
charming real-life sort of actress and David Niven makes the inti 
of an extremely sympathetic part. But finally it is Roger Livesey’s 
film as far as acting is concerned. He plays the doctor who diagnoses 
the aviator’s case and eventually defends him. This is a lively 
believable and exciting three-dimensional performance. Such playing 
is rare and remarkable. % 

The film looks as though it were no trouble to make at all and 
it is a delight to watch it without having to wonder how it was done 
An omelette out of ingredients which might so easily have made an 
old boot. For finally the film isn’t about anything in particular 
unless Love conquers All can be considered to be something, But 
I cannot really see that this is a great handicap to a film which is an 
absorbing cinematic tour de force and a great credit to all the 
technicians who were concerned in its making. 

ALEXANDER SHavw. 


MUSIC 


La Bohéme. At Covent Garden. 


‘THERE are times when we enjoy a performance that is full of 
biemishes more than one which is comparatively blameless, The 
production of La Bohéme at Covent Garden on Monday night, when 
Signor Gigli made his first appearance since the war, was one of 
them. The production was careless in the extreme, as indeed might 
have been expected from a company brought over from the San Carlo 
Opera of Naples and probably hastily and certainly imperfectly 
amalgamated with elements native to Covent Garden. I have never 
seen the lively second act treated in such a slap-dash way, and the 
chorus throughout lived up to the worst traditions of a Covent 
Garden chorus with rough, unsteady singing and lack of physical 
co-ordination. The stage-management, also, was faulty. 

From the principals, on the other hand, we got a remarkably vital 
performance, a little too strenuous perhaps sometimes but always 
lively and effective. It was a great occasion for Signor Gigli, who 
must have felt much satisfaction in partnering his daughter, Rina 
Gigli, in her first appearance as Mimi on the Covent Garden stage. 
She has a gocd, well-trained voice which, seeming to lack quality 
at first, warmed up in Act III—in which her singing had a richness 
of tone and a sensitiveness of musical expression which made the 
final duet with her father a truly memorable occasion, for Signor 
Gigli was in magnificent form. What a pleasure it is to hear this 
full-blocded robust singing from a superb Italian tenor whose 
impeccable intonation, faultless breath-control and immense range of 
tone-gradation give to the best of Puccini’s lyrical music (as in 
Act III) such wonderful expression! It is for such singing that 
Puccini wrote and when his music gets it, as on this occasion, th: 
result is a unique experience. The quartet in Act III, with a very 
good Marcello (Pablo Silveri) and a vivid Musetta (Maria Huder), 
was excellently sung and acted in a delightful setting which is one 
of Covent Garden’s best stage properties. The conductor, Ugo 
Rapalo, probably had not sufficient time to develop refinements in 
the chorus-singing or orchestral playing but in the latter there were 
signs of a good and experienced conductor. 

Mention must be made of the superb performance by Mr. Mewton- 
Wood at the Chelsea Town Hall of Hindemith’s Sudus Tonaits, 
perhaps the most outstanding pianoforte composition of our time. 
It isa work which makes exacting intellectual and pianistic demands, 
all of which were completely met with astonishing assurance and 
verve. It was preceded by a magnificent display of musicianship and 
virtuosity in Schubert’s Sonata in A major, op. posth. 

W. J. TURNER. 


ART 


Ir is instructive to compare the drawings and note-book sketches 
of Graham Sutherland, Jankel Adler, Anna Mayersohn and Raou! 
Ubac, who each have a wall of the same room at the Redfern Gallery 
Although none of the four is primarily concerned with the outward 
appearances of reality, nevertheless the successive stages of subjective 
abstraction, the differences between intuitive and more conscious 
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yvels of thinking, between organic and inorganic picture-making, 
which are to be seen here in various admixtures, show very different 
Sutherland, at one end of the scale, evolves a system 
of poetic essentials which springs at all times directly from the 
natural form ; the esotericism of the others seems to me a far more 
iqteliectual and conscious affair. Ubac strips his heads of theic 
wrface flesh to reveal tangled and thorny thickets of disorder within ; 
his pictures appear to lack plastic organisation of composition or 
colour. Anna Mayersohn is exploring the possibilities of the doubl: 
image in drawings like The Embrace, in which the sideview faces of 
embracing couples produce a new full-face personality. Adler is at 
ance exceedingly sophisticated and deceptively simple ; in his case 
whe literary aspects of his pictures are firmly subordinated to the 
demands of construction and formal values. Of these four artists he 
and Sutherland seem the most assured. Also on view are some 
drawings by a Swiss artist, Otto Bachmann, whose name is new to 
me. These rather rococo compositions—of which No. 80, Féte, 
gems one of the happiest—reveal a number of central European 
mannerisms and eccentricities, and lack, perhaps, any great pro- 

fundity. At the same time, their execution, which is achieved by a 
meticulous technique and the utmost precision and delicacy, is 
exceedingly accomplished. Whether labelled as such or no, they 
sre essentially illustrations ; were I a publisher I should hasten to 
avail myself of Mr. Bachmann’s particular talents. 

Of Fred Klein’s multi-coloured horses, milky-misted foreshores 
and red-green parks and woods, I have written recently. Those 
now on view at the Leger Galleries are for the most pact the same 
canvases Which were previously exhibited at the Anglo-French Art 
Centre. A second viewing confirms my feeling that a decorative 
sensitivity and some tricks with complementary colours are hardly 
sufficient to bolster up works of so slight a content as most of these. 

Ar the National Museum of Wales in Cardiff is a small Arts 
Council exhibition of pictures ranging from Hans Eworth to David 
Jones, which is held together by the rather tenuous thread of loan 
from Welsh private collections. Several paintings are of exceptional 
interest, and I was fascinated by the Eworth portraits of Queen 
Mary and of Frances Brandon, Duchess of Suffolk, with her second 
husband, Adrian Stoke, the Master of her Horse ; by the portrait 
of a lady by Cornelius Johnson; by Michael Wright’s luscious 
Barbara Palmer, which has not previously been seen publicly. Other 
good things include some excellent Wilsons, a Constable Hampstead 
Heath, two pretty Monets, and a small Pryde. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 
BLIND 
BeinG blind, I hear the silent wings of swallows 
And feel the shingle breathe beneath my feet. 
For leagues the tide is shifting in the shallows. 
Where tern and pipit, brine and pasture meet. 
I voyage down the August fleet of clouds, 
Know Summer by a breath of the meadowy sun, 
And carking rooks in neighbourly, noisy crowds 3 
And dunes that winds and lovers never shun. 
Oh now the swallows throng my ample sight 
And now the sun displays the fabled sand 
Where hang the terns on wings of flickering light. 
Because of sound and scent and telling hand, 
Being awake, I feel no heavy plight. 
But when I sleep, why darkens not the land? 
STANLEY GARDNER. 


rsonalities. 
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ON THE AIR 


LOOKING back over the past week’s listening, I find that the items I 
remember with most pleasure are not the big, ambitious productions, 
but some of the smaller, less pretentious items (often tucked away 
in the obscurer corners of the programmes), and some of the regular 
features which have proved their worth. I enjoyed, for instance, 
Mollie Greenhalgh’s mildly schizophrenic study of Lewis Carroll, 
The Professor in Wonderland (North, Friday); the infectious gusto 
of Madame Nadia Boulenger’s talk on Stravinsky (Third, Saturday); 
Wyndham Lewis’s breathless analysis of the alleged bankruptcy of 
visual expressicn in present-day life (Third, Thursday); Paul Temple’s 
corpse-strewn pursuit of “ Mr. Gregory ”; V. S. Pritchett’s admirable 
talk on the Russian novelist Goncharov ; the surrealist fantasy of 
Itma ; and Henry Reed’s balanced appreciation of the poetry of Edith 
Sitwell (Third, Saturday). But why will so many broadcasters, as 
soon as they begin to read poetry, assume a solemn, unnatural voice 
and manner, completely different from their usual diction? 


* * * * 


Superficiality is the bane of B.B.C. feature productions, and I regret 
to note its intrusion into the hallowed precincts of the Third 
Programme. The Natural History of Salcey Forest (Tuesday) 
prompts this remark. It seemed to me an opportunity lost. So 
far as it went it was good—unpretentious and factual; but as a 
picture of the natural history of a forest it was inadequate and super- 
ficial, An entirely disproportionate amount of time was taken up 
with the recordings of tree-felling—interesting in themselves and no 
doubt “ radiogenic,” but not very helpful to the development of the 
theme. We might have been given a picture of the complex, highly 
organised web of inter-related animal, insect and vegetable life which 
we call a forest—a fascinating microcosm of which the average 
listener knows little or nothing. Instead we got just another feature 
programme, like any one of a hundred others. The trouble may 
have been that too much was attempted, with the result that little 
could be achieved in the thirty minutes allowed. But I had an 
uneasy feeling that the old bogey of the tired listener, who mustn’t 
on any account be bored, had had some influence on the production. 
Such considerations should have no place in the Third Programme, 
nor should the “ human interest ” obsession of the popular newspaper. 

Some indication of what Salcey Forest might have been was pro- 
vided by Bruce Campbell’s Fresh Fields in Saturday’s Children’s 
Hour—an admirable introduction to the ecological viewpoint. 


x * * . 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus was, I suppose, the most ambitious 
non-musical programme of the week. I had settled down to it and 
was getting nicely into the post-(Trojan) war atmosphere when my 
listening was interrupted by a gentleman who called to solicit my 
vote on behalf of a would-be borough councillor. My civic conscience 
would not allow me to send him away unheard ; so the world has 
lost whatever valuable remarks I might have been moved to make on 


the subject of Aeschylus as served up by the B.B.C. In a somewhat 
similar manner, I believe, Coleridge was interrupted in the middle 
of Kubla Khan. 


* * * * 


Because the Black Country dialect is the ugliest speech I know, 
with more repulsive sounds to the sentence than Hottentot or Zulu, I 
looked forward with especial interest to the fifteen minutes of 
Staffordshire Dialect Verse which the Home Programme promised 
on Friday. But disappointment awaited me. Of the nine short poems 
which were read (and very well read), seven were not in dialect 
at all, and the other two—by Cecil A. Penson, of Stoke-on-Trent— 
were in the Potteries dialect, which softens some of the asperities 
marking the speech of South Staffordshire. The B.B.C. does well 
to encourage regional expression of this kind. There is a good deal 
more artistic activity in the provinces than most Londoners imagine. 


* * * * 


On Friday I listened with pleasure (and profit) to Public Enquiry 
(Home), when various citizens of Todmorden, assembled in a local 
pub, expressed decided opinions in flat North Country voices on the 
question, “ Should local government be run on party lines?” Some 
of the speeches sounded as though they were being read ; others had 
obviously been learned off by heart; but the broadcast was vital 
and alive. L. C. Lioyp. 

[Reviews of the radio programmes for the week ending Novem- 
ber rith should reach ‘THE SPECTATOR office by first post on 
November 17th. Envelopes must be marked “ Radio.” The length 
should be approximately 700 words.] 
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LETTERS TO 


CRISIS IN GERMANY 


Sr,—It is with no desire to belittle the admirable work done by Military 
Government Officers (now Civil Affairs Officers) in the rehabilitation of 
Germany or Austria that I write to support and expand upon the plea 
for a stronger and wiser policy in these two countries. Apart altogether 
from the humanitarian aspect of the matter, the necessity for putting 
these two countries on their feet is apparent when one appreciates that 
no real prosperity can come to Europe or the world until orderly and 
responsible government is established and industries are put upon a sound 
and stable basis. The planning which went on for a considerable period of 
time before the war in Europe ended was directed towards this end, 
although it is true that a considerable amount of time and thought was 
given to the immediate solution of the many temporary problems arising 
from dislocation of transport, shortages of food and houses, and the 
displacement of people, nationals and others, from their homeland. The 
planning was, within the obvious limitations imposed upon it by the 
absence of real knowledge of the facts, good, and the scope allowed for 
alterations to deal with altered circumstances was, when theory became 
practice, adequate. What was faulty was the failure to grasp or to 
appreciate the magnitude of the task. It is true that for the high 
administrative positions men of proved experience were as a general rule 
appointed, but it is equally true that for the positions in the field, that 
is the positions which brought the responsible official into close and daily 
touch with people and problems, and which necessitated quick decisions 
on matters of importance in local administration, such was not the case. 
‘The reason for this failure was not the fault of those making the appoint- 
ments or of those appointed. It was the plan which was wrong. The 
majority of the early appointments was made from officers who had been 
serving soldiers and who had only some months to pass before demobilisa- 
tion. Some of them were young and had had no pre-war commercial 
or professional experience, whilst others had had little or no previous 
experience in the type of work they were appointed to do. When, owing 
to demobilisation or other causes, vacancies occurred, the area of recruit- 
ment was restricted owing to the insecurity of tenure of the position 
offered. The result is obvious, and is to be deplored—a maladministra- 
tion, and side-by-side with this a lack of confidence and of hope by 
German and Austrian nationals in the process of rehabilitation. 

The rehabilitation of a nation depends as much upon moral as upon 
material achievements. To feed and clothe a man without making him 
understand why and by what means he has been fed and clothed is not 
to rehabilitate him. Once a man takes for granted the help he has been 
given he becomes fair prey for anyone who can provide similar benefits. 
Real rehabilitation necessitates an appreciation of the reasons for and the 
background of the help given. It is the duty of the British element in 
Germany and Austria “ to sell themselves well.” To make the Germans 
and Austrians say, “ We have what we have because of the efforts of the 
British to help us” is the objective to strive for, and once this has been 
achieved the seed has been sown and the principles for which we stand 
given a fair chance of growth into a strong and perennial plant. How 
can we achieve this? The way is clear, and although it may not be 
easy of achievement well worth while. Experienced administrators from 
England (and by this I mean Great Britain, for this is a problem of 
national importance) should be sent out to Germany and Austria even 
at this late stage to fill all of the positions of importance—central and 
local. The depletion of home personnel may be of temporary incon- 
venience, but the reserves in this country are adequate and a machine 
running as smoothly (comparatively) as the one in this country can 
adequately be operated by these reserves. It must always be remembered 
that the problem is not a trivial one, but one upon the solution of which 
rests the peace and prosperity of Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

3, Hare Court, Temple, E.C.4. P. L. E. Rawiis. 


Sm,—Your admirable article, “ Crisis in Germany,” prompts me to send 
you these sidelights on the subject :— 

1. Extract from a letter from a member of the Occupation Forces 
(British zone), dated October 15th, 1946: “I feel a little disgusted with 
democracy at present. You see, I have just been detailed for the very 
unpleasant job of kicking Germans out of their houses and looting their 
furniture for B.A.O.R. wives. There is an average of four families of 
Germans living in a six-roomed house, and my job is to tell them they 
have exactly one hour to get out.” 

2. Comment from a strongly anti-Nazi young woman in the British 
zone on the distrust, denunciation and back-biting bred by a too-extreme 
de-Nazification procedure and no positive hope and encouragement: “ We 
have a proverb in Germany—‘* When the manger is empty, the horses 
bite each other.’” 
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3. Comment by an intelligent German, naturalised in this country : 
“We are trying to teach the Germans democracy by putting on 
under an inefficient dictatorship.” - 

Every private letter from Germany, whether from Germans or member 
of the B.A.O.R., indicates that first-class men are even more nec : 
in the lower ranks of the administration than in the upper. 
who come in direct contact with the German people. No German jn 
difficulties can ever “ get through” to any of the high-ups; he js often 
at the mercy of the second-rate tasting almost unquestioned authority 
and the heady wine of being “ Herrenvolk,” for the first time. Some 
such administrative reorganisation as you suggest is urgent.—Yours 
faithfully, D. E. Estcourr 

Boundary House, Bramshott Chase, Hindhead. ‘ 


: essary 
It is these 


Sir,—In your interesting article on Germany you mention the difficulty 
for the British Government in finding the necessary expert staff for the 
administration there. May I point to a source which, as far as ] can 
see, has scarcely been touched yet—namely the refugees from Nazi 
oppression in this country? Among them are representatives of’ nearly 
all the professions required by the Control Commission. There are two 
groups: first the comparatively small number who want to return to 
Germany. Even of these only a minority has gone back—mostly poli- 
ticians—and only a few to the British zone. The rest are still waiting 
and wondering why the British authorities do not cali them up. The 
German authorities have neither got lists of those willing to return nor 
have they officially been asked to offer them congenial posts. English 
examinations are not recognised in Germany, and thus younger men 
and women who took their English degrees during their stay in this 
country are debarred from finding suitable appointments. Again, men 
and women who, thirteen years ago, lost their posts in Germany, are 
entitled and requested to take up their former—often junior—positions 
regardless of the fact that in the meantime they have secured better 
posts in this country and, with their knowledge of the English language, 
the English way of life and the working of English institutions, they are 
qualified to take on senior and responsible jobs as headmasters, professors 
in universities, judges and civil servants. 

The second group consists of those who do not want to go back 
permanently and who have asked for naturalisation. But many even of 
them would be willing to accept temporary appointments within the 
British administration provided that their application for naturalisation 
would not suffer by it. And as experts working with the British authorities 
they, too, could be of great value. For both groups, a few obstacles need 
to be overcome. Those who have children in British schools would like 
them to continue their British education as there is none equal in 
Germany at this moment or likely to be for some time to come. Thus 
it should be made possible for those returning to transfer the necessary 
money at a reasonable rate of exchange, and to visit their children 
at regular intervals. Many refugees either brought their furniture over 
or were able with great sacrifices to build up a new home here; as long 
as neither transport nor house-room in Germany is available some storage- 
room and the permission to pay for it out of their German earnings should 
be provided. : 

I feel sure that if the Government made an appeal through the Press, 
the B.B.C. and the refugee organisations, stating clear conditions for 
both groups, the response would be satisfactory.—Yours faithfully, 

H. L. Gorrscuatx, 

Selly Oak Colleges Library, Birmingham, 29. Curator. 


THE SECOND CHAMBER 


Sir,—Mr. Eric Sutten raises the question of criticisms of the House of 
Lords by foreigners or British citizens unaccustomed to British peculiari- 
ties. I think such persons have every excuse. So far as I can discover, 
the House of Lords is an admirable institution, but when I try to explain 
it to the foreigners amongst whom I live I am up against the difficulty 
that I know no book or even article that has systematically and simply 
explained the astonishing evolution of this institution since 1910. Janus 
recently, I think, pointed out that it was a body of experts numbering 
in practice about eighty persons. It is generally supposed abroad to 
be, in practice as well as in theory, a body of some hundreds of descen- 
dants of the companions of William the Conqueror and of a few score 
upstart capitalists who have acquired coats of arms. They either suppose 
that these latter are the real governors of England who manipulate both 
the ancient peers who have become their lackeys and the majority in 
the Commons, or else they think that we maintain this—they suppose, 
very expensive—institution much as we do the Zoo. 

In France there has been much discussion of how to set up a “ Chamber 
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Reflexion” to assist, but without power to oppose, the lower House. 
ein France seems to have noticed that Britain has devised exactly 
what she was locking for, thcugh admittedly in a form which cannot 

some impertant respects be easily imitated. When one is forced to 
" ne 3 brand-new constituticn (usually a misfortune) cne cannot employ 
: yore device used by us to prevent the Heuse of Lords from 
ying itself by becoming a nuisance, namely, to base its powers 
ples so antiquarian that they would collapse if submitted to a 
On the other hand, the mere existence of the House of 
rity of universal 


1 
No cne 


che 
destre 
on principle 
“re strain. 
orn ion show that it is possible to combine the autho 
suffrage with that ef experience in the public service. 
Understoed, the House ef Lords is a credit to our good sense and 
Unexplained, it makes us appear absurdly reactionary, of 
sccentric to the point of folly. The House of Lords is not the only thing 
about us that wants explaining. If we were to develop the habit of 
explaining ourselves to curselves a little more, our neighbours would 
have the benefit of it and the self-knowledge gained might illuminate our 
judgements.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ingenuity. 


own 


D. R. GILLIE. 
1x Quat Bourbon, Paris IV. 


THE PATH TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Sia, —The Times Correspondent at Dar-es-Salaam reports on November Ist 
ts new stage in African self-government "the Sukumaland Federation. 
Fifty chiefdoms in a wide area south of Lake Victoria have been combined 
int ) a federal body which will have wide political, economic and legislative 
gowers—a Council of Chiefs, standing at the head of an organisation 
which reaches down to the village headmen who are elected by villagers. 
A similar federation, he reports, has been set up among the Chagga tribes 
around Mount Kilimanjaro. Thus in an area recognised in 1920 as not 
ready for self-governing institutions, and still relatively very backward by 
Levant standards, there has been progress gratifying to all who believe in 
self-determination, on truly democratic lines, for indigenous peoples. 
Is there an Englishman of intelligence and good will who feels otherwise? 
And what does the same Englishman feel of Palestine—a_ territory 
which was a full generation ago pronounced as ripe for self-government, 
which was promised, in an official announcement placarded by H.M.G. 
throughout Palestine in November, 1918, “the setting up of National 
Governments and administrations that shall derive their authority from 
the free exercise of the initiative and choice of the indigenous popula- 
tions.” whose inhabitants have, in common with the rest of the Arab 
world, made great further progress since then and now possess, beyond 
ll doubt, the ability as well as the sincere and urgent wish to govern 
themselves 2? In Palestine, unlike happier tropical Africa, there must, it 
seems, for decade after decade be no self-determination, no democracy, 
no political or administrative rights. All must be sacrificed—British 
promises, British good faith and the most manifest British interests 
included—to the interests of alien people from outside.—I am, Sit, etc., 
Rollers, Tadley, Basingstoke, Hants. STEPHEN H. LONGRIGG. 


ARMY EDUCATION 


Siz.—As a full-time lecturer to H.M. Forces who for the last five years 
has been privileged to take part in that great experiment which we call 
Army education, I was very interested in Mr. Bruce's article. I fully 
agree with him when he stresses the overriding necessity for education 
for citizenship side-by-side with military training, and, indeed, anybody 
who has talked to young recruits cannot help realising that necessity. 
If only people considered how much money the community would save 
in the long run by the reduction of boredom and frustration, those chief 
causes of crime and anti-social behaviour, perhaps more energy would 
be put into the task. It should not be too difficult either to convince 
the commanding officers of this, and I have found that the overwhelming 
majority of them do not need to be convinced, but would co-operate if 
they were given some help with their man-power problems and if education 
ore ecognised as what it should be—an integral part of military training. 

[ also agree with Mr. Bruce that the war-time scheme has not been an 
unqualified success and that education on the unit level cannot hope to 
achieve its aims completely. The reasons for this are pretty obvious. 
Adult education, though perhaps the most neglected branch of education, 
is most probably the most difficult one, and it can hardly be expected 
that the untrainéd unit-officer is qualified for this exacting task. The 
AB.C.A. scheme, useful though it was, was after all only a brilliant 
makeshift, since it was clearly recognised that there simply were not enough 
trained adult educationists available to do the job. I was sorry, however, 
to notice that Mr. Bruce failed to do justice to the important part played 
by civilians in the Army education scheme. He does not even mention 
the Central Advisory Council for adult education in H.M. Forces and 
he Regional Committees of the Unit which, during 1944 ¢.g., 


Universities, 
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arranged for more than 60,000 lectures and courses. Indeed, without the 
co-operation of these civilian bodies it can be doubted whether Army 
education would have been possible at all, just as most of the A.B.C.A. 
pamphlets were written by civilian experts. 

The fact seems to me to point the way to the future. Unit education 
must be complemented and developed in co-operation with those agencies 
that have made adult education their proper business, and the success of 
Army education depends on that happy exchange of ideas and resources 
which has been achieved during the war. The civilian lecturer addressing 
a service audience has a greater chance of inspiring his listeners, not so 
much because he is usually better qualified and trained for this job, but 
because he represents the normal outside world to which the citizen 
in uniform still belongs and to which he hopes to return one day. The 
universities, for obvious reasons, have the facilities to train instructors 
and even to interest commanding officers by arranging briefing courses 
and week-end conferences and by placing their experience at the disposal 
of the Army authorities. 

I finaily agree with Mr. Bruce that the ideal solution would be the 
establishment of training centres and residential colleges through which 
every conscript passes during his term of service. The universities 
established several such residential colleges, and anybody who has worked 
in them knows what valuable work was done by them. Hundreds of 
students who passed through “ Burwalls” in Bristol have testified to the 
lasting benefit which such a course bestowed on them. Is it too much 
to expect that the community repays the debt it owes to its soldiers by 
helping them to return to “ civvy street” as responsible and well-informed 
citizens ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. Aris, 

25, Ludlow Way, N.2. Regional Committee, 

The University of Bristol. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Sir,—During the debate in the House of Commons last Tuesday, Mr. 
Michael Foot, M.P., invoked the name of some of the great independent 
editors of the past in support of his attempt to subject the Press to 
political control. I happen to be the son of one of the most independent 
and courageous of all editors, and I have no doubt, were he alive to-day, 
what he would think of Mr. Foot and his motion. I hold no brief for 
Lord Kemsley or his newspapers. But during the debate Mr. Foot asked 
the curious question, “ Who is this Lord Kemsley?” May I suggest an 
answer as it appears to an independent journalist who has never, like Mr. 
Foot, been retained by a national newspaper combine. 

(i) Lord Kemsley does not print pornographic news in his papers; on 
the contrary, he prints only news that is fit to go into the home and be read 
by any member of the family. (ii) He does not sensationalise crime, and 
did not attempt to purchase “ special stories” about Heath. (iii) He did 
not use pictures of the corpses of the war criminals at Nuremberg. (iv) He 
throws his papers, particularly The Sunday Times, open to the expression 
of views, many of which are certainly not his own, on national issues, and 
uses it to support causes of public interest which do not readily find a 
press. In other words, he uses power with a sense of responsibility. 

No doubt he takes a strong political line in his editorial columns 
uncongenial to Mr. Foot and to those who share Mr. Foot’s political 
views. But it is a political line based on the honest opinion of the 
10,000,000 people who voted against Mr. Foot’s party at the last election, 
and who, incidentally, buy Lord Kemsley’s papers in a highly competitive 
market. Why shouldn’t they? It does not help Mr. Foot’s case to mention 
these facts, but he must be very well aware of them. So, as I think he 
will discover, are many other people.—Yours faithfully, 

Aylesbury, Bucks. H. J. MASSINGHAM, 


PENAL REFORM 


Sir,—After some years as secretary of this hostel, which attempts to 
assist men who have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment for anti- 
social activities, and also accepts as residents men who have been placed 
on probation on condition they reside at a hostel such as this, I most 
heartily support Sir Angus Watson’s plea for offenders to be put on proba- 
tion whenever possible. There are many failures and disappointments, 
but there are some that take full advantage of their opportunity to become 
decent citizens again, and after carefully searching my memory I cannot 
recall during my years as secretary of this hostel a single case of a man 
benefiting from a term of imprisonment. In fact, in many cases, this 
simply makes him feel an enemy of society intent on “ getting some 
of his own back” at the first opportunity. 

Although our after-prison care of discharged prisoners is a little less 
callous than it used to be, we are still a Ieng way from approaching 
this very urgent matter from the less vindictive angle that successful 
demands. I feel strongly that four alterations might be 
First, more hostels are required that can take up to.a 


rehabilitation 
of great benefit. 
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maximum of 18 discharged prisoners and probationers. These hostels 
should be so arranged that they have a homely atmosphere, so that a 
man from prison can fecl he is welcome there to try to regain his place 
us a useful member of society. Larger institutions of this kind appear 
to such men to be cnly an extension of prison life. Secondly, some form 
of State guarantee for approved cases, up to, say, £50, could be offered, 
so that an employer could give these ex-prisoners a chance of useful 
employment, and would be guaranteed against loss by theft, etc., up to 
this amount. If suitable cases were chosen, I do not think the risk 
would be great, and the guarantee would mean a very real difference in 
finding these men suitable employment. 

Thirdly, a careful enquiry should be instituted to discover if Borstal 
does not teach more crime to novices than it eradicates. And finally, I 
should like to see all ticket-of-leave abolished.—Yours truly, 

LesLIE HAYMAN. 

West London Mission Men’s Hostel, 

1 Siddons Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C.2. 


THE TORY PROGRAMME 


Sir —I much regret that Lord Winterton thinks I misrepresented him. 
I am fully aware of the courageous stand which he made on behalf 
of the 1935 Bill. Speaking from twenty-three years’ recent experience 
in India, and six on the legislature, he declared that the Congress Party 
was the Conservative Party of India, and stood for liberty and democracy. 
Mr. Churchill said that Congress in no way represented the people of 
India. This was not the verdict of the elections to the central and 
provincial legislatures and the constituent assembly, in all of which 
Congress obtained sweeping majorities. The responsibility for the present 
situation in India rests with the Coalition Government, which made the 
offer of a constituent assembly after the war. When it was rejected, the 
Prime Minister stated that it represented the “settled policy of the 
British Crown and Parliament. These principles stand in their full 
scope and integrity.” Actually the minorities are now, thanks to Lord 
Wavell, fully represented on the interim government. Those who talk 
of us as scuttling from our responsibilities do not realise that a constituent 
assembly is a sovereign body. I am sorry that Viscount Hinchingbrooke 
did not see fit to bring up the cause of Tory reform, so ably advocated 
by himself and others in the columns of The Spectator. It was a bitter 
disappointment to those of us who see in it the main hope for the future 
of Conservatism. Mr. Osborne was the only person to plead for the 
representation of the working classes in the Tory hierarchy, and he was 
politely ignored.—Yours faithfully, H. G. RAWLINSON. 


32 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W.7. 


Sir,—If Mr. Colclough were a trifle better informed, it might perhaps 
have occurred to him that my reason for singling out Mr. Eden in my 
letter in your issue of October 28th was the no more sinister one than 
that he happens to be the President of the Young Conservative and 
Unionist Movement. The folly of Messrs. Rawlinson’s and Colclough’s 
come-backs is only equalled by the absurdity of their original charges.— 
Yours truly, ANTHONY NUTTING. 
House of Commons. 
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THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council— 
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The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
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research and information on cancer and carries on continous and systematic investi- 
gations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers 
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Bt.. at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and 
I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 
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THE LIFE OF LORD MONTGOMERY 


S1r,—You publish in your latest issue a letter from Mr. George Bigwood 
in which he declares that I have discredited Field Marshal Montgomery 
in my forthcoming biography, and that I have misrepresented the con 
of Montgomery’s appointment to the command of the Third Divisio ‘ 
Certain extracts from the book are appearing in The Sunday Express F 
your correspondent has apparently been reading these; though Sie 
that his reading has been inaccurate. It is, of course, quite untrue to 
say that I suggested that Montgomery feigned illness in order to return 
to England from Palestine in 1939. My actual words were: “ In the 
midst of these labours (in Palestine) Montgomery suddenly fell critic 
ill. A spot developed on his lung.” 

The facts of Montgomery's appointment to the Third Division were 
as I have written them; he had recovered by the time of his arrival in 
England ; he asked to be returned to his command in Palestine, and when 
this was refused he argued strongly for his appointment to the Third 
Division in England, one of the few divisions then fit for combat. Your 
correspondent may choose to add to these facts, but the shorter version 
as I have written it remains correct.—Yours faithfully, 

ALAN MOooreEHEap. 


FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 
S1r,—The specious plea for the abolition of first-class railway travel is 
another example of the prevalent levelling-down doctrine which is the 
bane of modern thought. The universal uniformity in all things at which 
the doctrinaires aim is based on a fallacy and is a denial of individual 
preferences. The fallacy is that the same people always purchase the 
first-class, be it in services such as railway travel, a child’s education or 
theatrical entertainment; or in tangible goods such as books, motor-cars 
or clothes. The truth is that only an insignificant few are able and 
wish to buy first-class services and goods all the time. Nearly all people 
are able or wish to buy only selected first-class services and goods. And 
if a particular person wishes to buy first-class travel or education or an 
occasional front stall, and is at other times content to be without a motor- 
car or to buy second or third-class clothes, by what divine law should 
he be denied it? If an individual has no desire to spend money on 
other hobbies or entertainment but does wish to buy a first-class wireless 
set or good wine, why should he be denied his personal preference and 
the whole world be made to exist on utilities and water? It 1s time that 
the imposition of uniformity and the whole attitude of mind behind it 
are shown to be symptoms of intolerance and totalitarianism which are 
gradually creeping over the country.—yYours truly, E. WILLIAMson. 
12 Raymond Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


ally 


S1r,—It is no doubt regrettable that Mr. Williams should have had to 
stand between Newton Abbot and Plymouth, but I fail to see what bearing 
it has on Mr. Manley’s complaint. The railway companies, by offering 
first-class tickets for sale, are saying in effect: “If you care to pay a 
luxury tax, we will carry you in greater comfort.” It seems to me inherently 
dishonest that they should blandly announce in their notices that the 
acceptance of this extra fee conveys no guarantee that they will fulfil 
their side of the bargain. A theatre-manager who sold seats twice over 
and refused to compensate the original purchasers would very soon find 
himself in the Courts. There is, however, nothing on earth to prevent 
the railway companies from selling twice as many tickets as they have 
first-class seats, and then calmly washing their hands of the consequences 
to the purchasers, as it seems the Southern did in the case of Mrs. 
Manley. It is foolish to cry “class distinction” and recommend the 
abolition of first-class carriages. Every one has his or her little 
extravagance, and for some this takes the form of travelling first class. 
One could argue, mutatis mutandis, that the Savoy Hotel, the Café Royal 
and the tailors of Savile Row should all be abolished because it is not 
every one’s pet extravagance which is catered for by those admirable 
bodies.—Yours faithfully, ‘C. M. Bartow. 
The Cottage, Thruxton, Andover. 


SCARCITY IN ART EQUIPMENT 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Brooke’s letter concerning the shortage of 
artists’ materials, this matter has been the subject of constant negotiation 
between the Central Institute of Art and Design, as the representative 
body of artists and designers in this country, and the Government, through 
the Parliamentary Arts and Amenities Group. May I refer Mr. Brooke 


and others interested to the last issue of the Institute’s Bulletin, wherein 
two statements made on behalf of the Government are printed in full? 
Apart from the general principle involved in Mr. Brooke’s final suggestion 
concerning the current ubiquity of low-grade literature and ceramics— 
about which there can scarcely be two schools of thought, though the 
practical difficulties might prove insuperable—his points are all, I think, 
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espe ones of manpower and space, for the proportion of the 
Om ofacturers” output earmarked for export is not greatly in excess of 
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m obtaining before the war. ‘The position of the Central Institute in 
note nd other negotiations will be strengthened by the support of any 
ae ® nd designers who are not already in touch with it. The Institute’s 
aw peadquarters are at 41/42 Dover Street, London, W.1.—Yours 


= M. H. MIDDLETON. 


f,ithfully, - 
Jacksons Lane, N.6. 


MODERN GREEK ART 

¢g—There is just one point in Mr. Derek Patmore’s otherwise excellent 
aide on Modern Artists of Athens on which I should like to comment. 
He says that modern Greek art suffers from a lack of wealthy patrons and 
that social leaders in Athens do not give sufficient support to their own 
‘ountry’s artists. I think Mr. Patmore is mistaken. To mention only 
one, M. Antoine Benakis is known as a munificent patron of the arts, 
ind has always made a point of purchasing works by modern Greek 
artists at all the exhibitions. Parthenis, the doyen of the Greek modernist 
«chool, had a friend and patron in the person of the late M. Loverdos. 
Photi Kontoglou, who paints in the traditional Byzantine style, has also 
received a great deal of encouragement. The State at present is too 
poor to purchase works of art but, before the war, both the Ministry of 
Education and the Athens municipality used to buy at the exhibitions, 
and the same applies to the Bank of Greece and the National Bank of 
Greece. Patrons, of course, have also been affected by the war, but let 
ys hope that this is only temporary.—— Yours faithfully, A. A. PALLIs. 

6 Aldford House, Park Street, W. 2. 

Sin—It may interest readers of The Spectator to know that the present 
artistic achievement in Greece described by Mr. Derek Patmore is not 
confined to the spheres he enumerated. This is also visible in the 
commercial products of the small glass and ceramic factories in the Piraeus 
and Phaleron respectively. The ceramic factory which was established 
n 1910 was largely destroyed by wanton acts by the Germans during 
the last phase of German occupation, but from its derelict workshops 
Greek enterprise manages still to turn out porcelain ware of good quality 
and excellent modern design. On my visit to Athens last summer I 
watched some of the designers absorbed in the task of mixing colours 
from local ingredients, e.g., chrome, antimony and cobalt, &c., and then 














with a practised hand painting free designs on to the unglazed porcelain. 
Moreover these men and women seemed content to adopt this occupation 
as a legitimate and natural means of self-expression. The ceramic tradi- 
tion lives again in Greece as it does here in Britain.—Yours faithfully, 
Prestbury House, Hampion Court. D. J. StoprorD-ADAMS. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


Sin—May I be permitted to express my cordial agreement with the 
sentiments expressed by Janus regarding our most dismal National 
Anthem? It has long been my hope that some person or group of 
influence might some day take the matter up. If it is really impossible 
to cut ourselves entirely free from the present banality, is there any 
reason why there should not be two Anthems, a Royal Anthem to be 
used only in the actual presence of Royalty and a National Anthem for 
all other occasions? Tradition and sentiment would probably impose the 
continuance of the present anthem as the “ Royal” one, but surely the 
British Commonwealth might be allowed to choose something better for 
everyday use? The final might be left to some non-party 
commission including ordinary people as well as musicians. My personal 
choice would be Land of Hope and Glory sung to a moderately faster 
S. H. Cowan. 


selection 


tempo than usual.—Yours faithfully, 
Plean, Stirling. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


FoR a great many years, perhaps a score or more, I have been urging 
the preservation of Braunton Burrows in North Devon as a natural-history 
sanctuary, though I have no personal concern with the district except as 
an occasional visitor. It is, strictly speaking, unique. If it is desecrated, 
some few plants and insects will vanish and certain scientific work, by 
geographers as well as naturalists, go by the board. More than this: it 
supplies the optimum of conditions for the rarest combination of 
bird, flower and rare fungus. Combined Operations have now occu- 
pied it as a permanent training-ground. Can they be persuaded to 
retire? All naturalists will rejoice that The Times in full force has 
joined the allies. The trouble is that in the guerrilla warfare between 
ministries, which now rages, the three Services carry much heavier guns 
than the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, and their attitude is 
British enough to establish the maxim, “ What I have, I hold!” The 
object of this note is not to elaborate the natural qualities of Braunton, 
which need no bush, but to urge a particular strategy on its behalf. 
When it was suggested to a soldier on the spot that there were other 
places as suitable, he replied, so I am credibly informed, that he found 
life warmer and more pleasant in the South! The first step of 
the defenders of Braunton’ should be to offer an alternative. The 
standard argument on behalf of Combined Operations is that for them 
as well as the plants Braunton is unique. It is not; but the plea can 
only be countered by the quite definite assertion of a quite definite 
alternative. 


The Necessity of Braunton 


It is of interest to know that of late, since the discovery of penicillin, 
research workers have been concentrating much attention on the essential 
juices of different fungi. It is one item of evidence of the peculiar virtues 
of Braunton that some of the more likely sorts have been—I think 
exclusively—procured on the Burrows. The list of people interested in 
the place therefore includes medical research workers, students of physical 
changes in both denudation and reclamation, botanists, entomologists, 
ornithologists and micologists, who all recognise the commanding impor- 
tance of the area. Its preservation is a national duty. 


Untimely Fruits 

On the edge of Cotswolds last year an ardent botanist discovered a 
cowslip in full flower. Another near the same place has done the same 
this year; but then this season is compact of oddities. The discoverer 
of the cowslip reported from his own garden a quartet of untimely 
appearances. A dish of excellent raspberries, one excellent strawberry, 
a dish of green peas and an apple-tree (a young Laxton’s Superb) in 
flower. In my own paddock several apples have continucd to flower. 
Exceptional weather, especially, I think, if wet and cold, is wont to upset 
habit. With regard to the polyanthus tribe they may be said, as was 
complained of dormice, to have no habits. They often anticipate spring 
and prolong summer—if it comes at all. 


War-shy Birds 

The war affected our birds in many ways, not least, it appears, in the 
Channel Islands. A dweller in Alderney, who fled without any possessions 
to speak of, returned to his island this last summer and finds, surprisingly, 
that there is a complete dearth of the house sparrow and a remarkable 
decrease, almost an absence, of the starling. The theory is that the 
Germans, who exclusively inhebited the island, were after D-Day reduced 
to a state of semi-starvation, and in consequence ate any bird that was 
at all edible and destructible. The stariing is so migratory tha‘ it 
may be expected to return this winter. The sparrow is in a different 
class. Will it be wise to keep the bird down? Islanders will not feel 
sure, for the absence of birds has synchronised, it seemed, with a lament- 
able increase in noxious insects. Thrushes and blackbirds are few, but 
greenfinches are present in unusually large numbers. 


In My Garden 


‘he sudden sharp—and very white—frost in the last week of October 
revealed the not always realised fact that peas are hardier than beans, 
either French or runner. The last dish of these in my household was 
green peas. Broad beans, of course, are hardier than either; and it is 
generally worth while sowing a line or two now. In the flower-garden 
late butterflies in places have much preferred the sedum to the Michaelmas 
daisy, but several people of my acquaintance refuse to grow it because 
of its ugly colour. I think they are wrong. The darker sorts well mixed 
up with catmint can make a quite comely carpet or edging. 

W. BEacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


. . 

A Price on His Head 
By F. M. Bailey. 
Tuts is a remarkable story. In 1918 Lt.-Col. Bailey was despatched 
from India on what can best be described as a diplomatic reconnais- 
sance of Russian Central Asia. Beyond the fact that the Bolsheviks 
had seized control of Tashkent, little or nothing was known of the 
situation there. In Simla, not very surprisingly, “ no one quite knew 
what a Bolshevik was. It seemed that it would be usetul to go 
and see them, and find out what sort of people they were and to try 
to persuade them to continue the war against Germany, or at least 
not to help the Central Powers in the war against us.” With these 
slightly naive terms of reference, Lt.-Col. Bailey set out over the 
mountains to Kashgar with Major Etherton and Major Blacker, 
neither of whom was destined to play very much part in his 
subsequent adventures. 

From Kashgar, where Etherton relieved Sir George Macartney as 
Consul-General, they crossed the lower but still respectable mountain- 
barrier which separates Chinese from Russian Turkestan, reaching 
Tashkent in August. This city, the political and administrative centre 
of Russia’s Asiatic empire, had been under Bolshevik rule for nearly a 
year. Bailey’s first contact with the local Foreign Office was not pro- 
pitious. A week previously British forces from Meshed, supporting the 
anti-Bolshevik government of Trans-Caspia, had been in action against 
Red Army units controlled by Tashkent. Bailey, who had been out 
of touch for more than two months, Knew nothing of this development, 
which naturally went far to compromise his own never very assured 
position. However, he did his best to laugh the anomaly off and 
persevered with his three main demands on the Soviet authorities. 
These were—control of the 200,000 prisoners of war, mostly Austrian 
and Hungarian, in Russian Central Asia, denial to the Central Powers 
of the vast cotton stocks which were badly needed by the German 
munition factories, and moderation in the use of religious propaganda 
among the Mohammedan natives, the possible repercussions of which 
on the North-West Frontier were viewed with alarm in Simla. 

Bailey got little satisfaction out of the Tashkent authorities, which 
was not surprising considering the extreme weakness of his hand 
(Simla had not even had the sense to provide him with any form of 
credentials). It was inevitably not long before he became the object 
of acute suspicions. Blacker, in bad health, had returned to Kashgar, 
and Bailey’s principal ally was Mr. Tredwell, the United States 
Consul-General and a loyal and resourceful associate. Spies and 
agents provocateurs swarmed round the Englishman, whose private 
intelligence service was, however, reliable enough to keep him posted 
about the dangers which increasingly threatened him. In October 
he was arrested by the Cheka, but, forewarned, he had arranged an 
ingenious piece of bluff which earned him a few more days of 
freedom. 

But the net was closing. “ It was the custom of the Soviet Govern- 
ment,” noted Bailey, “to publish correspondence which in other 
countries would be classed as confidential,” and he was able to read 
in the local Press a long directive from Moscow to the Tashkent 
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authorities which ended: “What about Colonel Bailey? 
former considerations are now worthless. He should be arrested 
immediately.” At this Bailey decided to disappear, and py - 
effect a carefully prearranged plan to shake off his sleuths pot he 
the disguise of an Austrian prisoner. In this disguise he me 
out of the city and spent the winter, with a handful of other fu — 
ata bee farm in the mountains, still contriving to maintain a 
of communication with Kashgar. He was living under extecmehs 
primitive condit‘ons, and while our shooting boar fell two hundoes 
feet down a steep slope, dislocating one knee and badly injuring the 
other. Immobil:sed and without medical aid, he was for 4 “time 
in a desperate position, but by January he had recovered and decided 
to return to Tashkent, where he found the authorities restoring order 
(there were 4,000 executions) after an abortive rising. nid - 
He lived in Tashkent, first as a Rumanian and then as an Albanian 
prisoner of war (the latter was the safer disguise, as it gave him the 
minimum number of potentially embarrassing compatriots) ; but he 
was sull being hunted and was therefore endangering the numerous 
people, including an Irish governess, who befriended him. So he 
took the characteristic step of joining the Bolshevik counter-espionag: 
service, by whom he was sent to Bokhara—then still an independent 
Emirate—with instructions to track down the miscreant Bailey, who 
was believed to be in those parts. From Bokhara, with a motley party 
of refugees, Bailey set out to cross the several hundred miles of deser 
between that city and the Persian frontier which he eventually 
reached, after a brisk frontier skirmish with the Red Army, in 
January, 1920. 
“It was only people who took the greatest precautions who sur- 
vived,” Bailey writes of his fantastic sojourn in Tashkent ; but it js 
clear from his modest, well-documented, unemphatic narrative that 
only personal qualities of a high order could have extricated him from 
a dilemma which would have daunted most men but which appears 
to have rather amused him. The tale of his singular adventures 
incidentally provides an interesting picture of the early and very 
unattractive stages of the Russian Revolution in a little-known part 
of the world. PETER FLEMING. 


Chanson Triste de la Lorraine 
Journey Down a Blind Alley. By Mary Borden. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


Tuts book is too long by half. Lady Spears has much in her 
memory and is loyal to her friends; she has let down the draw- 
bridge and they have come trooping across to overcrowd the book 
The odyssey of the Hadfield-Spears Ambulance Unit was remark- 
able ; the end-paper maps recall the journeys of St. Paul as charted 
at the back of our Bibles; but the chronicler of the Acts of the 
Apostles knew the importance of selection. Nevertheless, the adver- 
tures of the Unit are worth pursuing. The Francophile will find 
this book sad reading. Lady Spears was with the Free French trom 
the early days among the dripping pinewoods of Old Dean Common 
until the unhappy ending in the Place de la Concorde on June 18th, 
1945, when General de Gaulle, in a mood made raw by events in 
Syria, took exception to the presence of the Union Jack on his 
victory parade through Paris and ordered the dissolution of the 
Unit. 

Certainly the best parts of the book are those which record the 
surge and wash of intrigue among General de Gaulle’s supporters, 
whether in Beirut or Algiecs. Even in t941, when the Free French 
forces were small enough in all conscience, they afforded lodgmen: 
for every school of thought, from Clericalist to Freemason. Lady 
Spears notes the growing bitterness of the Free French at the 
apparently successful wooing of British sympathy by the Vichy 
representatives on the Armistice Commission, when even the upright 
and splendid Koenig (whose character is skilfully drawn in his 
occasional appearances) had his patience sorely tried. 

Yet, where one is able to check Lady Spears’ accuracy, it is not 
always unimpeachable—a fact which undermines one’s confidence 
when she is leading us across strange ground. She speaks of one 
Free French Brigade in the Syrian campaign when there were two; 
she tells of Collet coming into Damascus from Kuneitrah when he 
actually came in from the south-east; she puts the responsibility 
for the launching of the Free French against Vichy fairly and 
squarely on to the British, when it was de Gaulle who for weeks 
before was “ ordering” it in stormy telegrams. (Like many others, 
Lady Spears does not seem to realise that without the Free French 
the campaign could not have been undertaken at all; only one 
allied battalion remained in Egypt, and several taking part in the 
campaign were at only 30 per cent. of their strength.) And never 
was there such a host of careless spellings as in this book. Generals 
de Verdilhac, Casaud, Mittelhauser and Pienaar become de Verdilliac, 
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Evre and Spottiswoode 


Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowships 


-YRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, in conjunction with Houghton 
“Mifflin, the well-known American publishers, offer 
one annual Fellowship of £1,000, beginning in 1947, to 
British writers. As the Fellowship is intended to benefit 
either young authors embarking on a literary career or 
authors, irrespective of age or standing, who wish to engage 
on work needing serious study, the Fellowships may be 
awarded, and in the case of historical or biographical works 
usually will be awarded, on the strength of specimen 
chapters and outlines rather than on a completed MS. 
In the case of fiction the adjudicators will similarly be 
prepared to consider specimen chapters and outlines, but 
in the case of first novelists it will probably be advisable 
to submit about half the completed MS. 
T= chosen books will be published in England and 

America and the Fellowship awards will be made up 
of £500 in prize money and £500 in monthly instalments 
in advance of royalties. The royalties will be 10 per cent. 
of the published price up to 2,500; 12) per cent. up to 
5,000 and 15 per cent. thereafter. In the event of the 
British and American adjudicators failing to agree on their 
award, two Fellowships of £500 each will be awarded. 
In that event, however, the MS. chosen by the English 
publishers will be guaranteed publication in the United 
States. Candidates should take note that books are 
intended for the general reader and can take the form of 
fiction, history or biography. The publishers are not 
interested in books of a purely technical nature or of 
limited interest. 
CPeCIMEN chapters and outlines must be accompanied by 
Ja formal application for a Fellowship on a form which 
can be had on application to Eyre and Spottiswoode 
Publishers) Ltd. at 14-16 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
Chapters and outlines should be submitted in duplicate 
before December 31st, 1946 and the award will be 
announced early in 1947. 
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Forthcoming 
Heine : FRANCOIS FEJTO 


A valuable new biography. 


Posy of Wildflowers 
V. BONHAM-CarTEeR chose the quotations from English 
prose and poeiry. H. WEISSENBORN has made a flower 
woodcut in colour or black and white for every page. 

6s. 6d. net 


The Glass Slipper : ELEANOR & HERBERT 
FARJEON. 


for children. 
lilustrated in full colour by HUGH STEVENSON. 


18s. net 


The first publication of this enchanting play 
9s. 6d. net 
Just Published 
The Nine Men of Soho: 
ROSS. 


How to be An Alien: 


The foreigners’ guide to English absurdities. 
BENTLEY drew the pictures. 


Sinbad and the Pi-rats: 


J. MACLAREN- 


Vivid and entertaining stories. 7s. 6d. net 


GEORGE MIKES. 


NICOLAS 
6s. net 


LUCY & CECILIA 


POLLEN. A book for children by children. 


Illustrated in full colour. 


3s. 6d. net 
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Just Published. 


MRS. 
CHRISTOPHER 


a new novel 
by 


Elizabeth Myers 


8s. 6d. net 


. a work of art possessing more unity, and even more force, 
one of the most original novels I 





have read this year.”"—RICHARD CHURCH (John O'’London’s). 


“ 


what she writes is of permanent value. 
contemporary novelists of whom I would say that.” 


She is not merely a recorder but a creator ; and in my view, 
There are not many 


—HOWARD SPRING (S. Graphic). 


and 


NIGHT OF FLAME 


a novel by 


Dyson Carter 


9s, 6d. net 
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THE ORIGINS OF 
MODERN 


GERMANY 


By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
Demy 8vo. 490 pp. Map». 215, net, 


This book sets out to explain Germany’s present in the light 
of Germany’s past, and_ its thesis is that German history is 


the key to the problem contronting statesmen to-day, 


MARTIN BUCER 

and the English Reformation 
By CONSTANTIN HOPE 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 


The first full length study in English of this important figure 


308. net, 


of the Continental Reformation. The author reveals that 


Bucer’s influence in England was much greater than has 


hitherto been suspected, 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 
in Puritan Faith & Experience 
By G. F. NUTTALL 


Demy 8vo. 165. net. 
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Casou, Mittlehauser and Pinner ; Pitcairn and Wilder of the Black 
Watch become Pickthorne and Wilding; Sueida and Deir-ez-Zor 
become Suedia and Derasoar; even Groppi’s, the Cairo teashop, 
becomes Gruppi’s. There is no index, no table of contents and 
(as usual with this publisher) no date. 

It is the unhappy and unvary:ng fate of Missions to beccme a 
source of irritation, both to those to whom they are accredited and 
to those whose side they represent. The Spears Mission was no 
exception, and the lot of Madame la Générale was noi made easier 
by this. Nevertheless, the women of the Hadfield-Spears Unit wll 
be remembered with gratitude by many Frenchmen and with admira- 
tion by many British. They were never far from the front ; I recol- 
lect waking what I thought was Koenig during the fighting south 
of Damascus, and finding instead one of the Spears drivers, to whom 
he had chivalrously surrendered his camp-bed. Their story was 
well worth telling ; and here it is. BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


Periodical Prejudices 
Writers of Today. Edited by Denys Val Baker. 
Jackson, 8s. 6d.) 
New Writing and Daylight, 1946—VII. (John Lehmann. 10s. 6d.) 
The New Savoy. Edited by Mara Meulen and Francis Wyndham. 
(New Savoy Press. 5s.) 
New Writing : No. 28. Edited by John Lehmann. (Penguin. 1s.) 
Middle East Anthology. Edited by John Waller and Erik de Mauny. 
(Lindsay Drummond. 7s. 6d.) 
Irish Harvest. Edited by Robert Greacen. (New Frontiers Press. 3s, 6d. 
Tus collection of periodicals, and critical studies 
conveys a good idea of the chaos in which the con- 
temporary literary world finds itself. Writers of Today, for 
example, deals with authors who (with the possible exception 
of the dead Lorca) are all familiar to the average reader of the 
literary pages of the Sunday papers. They are: Aldous Huxley, 
Graham Greene, André Gide, James Joyce, Edith Sitwell, J. B. 
Priestley, Arthur Koestler, F. G. Lorca, Dorothy Sayers, John Stein- 
beck, T. S. Eliot, E. M. Forster. All the essays are capable ; but 
how on earth can one compare the methods of Miss Edith Sitwell 
with Mr. J. B. Priestley’s, or the means and end of James Joyce 
with those of Miss Dorothy Ssyers? Mr. Walter Allen (or Mr. 
Graham Greene) deserves a special mention ; but it is impossible to 
discuss these critics without beccming involved more or less deeply 
in their subjects. 
New Writing and Daylight also presents a conglomeration of 


Sidgwick and 


anthologies 


material hard to do justice to in a small space. Mr. Michael 
Ayrton’s article on Picasso, A Master of Pastiche, is an excellent 
account of the splendours and miseries handed out to the public by 
that painter. M. André Gide gives a memoir of Paul Valery, a 
masterly little characte--sketch ; but the French incorrigible! 
Even M. Gide, describing Valéry’s visit to England to meet Cec'l 





Rhodes, believes the poet was kept under lock and key during his 
tav! Miss Rose Macaulay, Mr. V. S. Pritchett, Mr. Arthur Koestler, 
Mr. L. P. Hartley, Mr. Walter Allen (again), and Sir Osbert Sitwell 
write on The Future of Fiction. 
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That will be a happy time for The Future of Fiction, 

The New Savoy is the first number of a periodical that mak 
good start. Ada Leverson’s letters and reminiscences of Oscar Wilde 
are reprinted here (with a note by Mr. Hesketh Pearson) after being 
previously available only in a very limited edition. Mr. “a. 
Orwell describes characteristically an execution in Burma : and ag 
Arthur Koestler provides a court scene (reproduced from his ae 
novel) relating to Jews illegally landed in Palestine. Miss Inez 
Holden, Miss Stevie Smith and Mrs. Isobel Strachey write respec. 
tively about Germany, highbrows quarrcliing, and a girl who fell 
in love with an overcoat. i 

Numbers of New Writing follow each other like volleys from a 
machine-gun. Mr. John Lehmann, the editor, has remarkable 
powers of assembling his material. Stodginess is not unknown : but 
there is almost always scmething of interest too. In this, No, 28 
there are some instructive ballet reminiscences by Mr. William 
Chappell, the dancer and stage-designer ; while Mr. John Hampson 
completes the second instalment of h’s well-informed enquiries int 
contemporary novels of the underworld—a branch of fiction which 
might be said to have taken the place of the old society novel, 

M ddle East Anthology suffers, as such publications must, {rem 
some of the atmosphere of a reunion dinner, attended through sense 
of duty by guests anxious to depart as early as possible. A strain 
i$ put on a young writer by dishing him up in this manner. To 
realise this, one has only to consider how pointless would be q 
“ Middle East Anthology” compiled solely from the work of the 
twelve distinguished authors referred to at the beginning of this 
article, had circumstances dictated for them a common service in 
the Middle East. However, this miscellany contains talent which 
should in a number of cases develop on demobilisation. Mr. G. §. 
Fraser, for instance, is successful in illuminating army [fe in a 
pungent way, comparable to (but in no way derived from) that of 
Mr. Gerald Kersh or Mr. J. Maclaren Ross. I also liked his poem 
Egypt. Miss Olivia Manning’s A Spot of Leave has some good 
moments, too, 

Irish Harvest is a sequel to Northern Harvest, and “ is intended 
to show the trend of Ireland’s life as reflected by the four provinces.” 
The trend here exemplified (in spite of a number of notable names 
is not encouraging. However, not a little complacency and dearth 
cf ideas are redeemed by Mr. Hubert Butler’s amusing piece, The 
Teaching Brigade, which describes his experiences as an instructor 
in English in Russia before the war. It should be read by all who 
enjoy chunks of Soviet life as it is lived. ANTHONY POWELL. 


When Doctors Differ 


Natural Theology. Comprising “ Nature and Grace,’’ by Professor 
Dr. Emil Brunner and the reply ** No! ’’ by Dr. Kari Bar Trans- 
lated from the German by Peter Fraenkel. With an Introduction 


by the Very Rev. Professor John Baillie, D.D., D.Litt. (Geoffrey 

Bles. 6s.) 
In one of the notable discussions of the nineteenth 
century, Newman accused Pusey of discharging his olive branch 
from a catapult. Dr. Karl Barth has nothing to learn about the use 
of a ¢atapult, but of an olive branch there is not the slightest trace 
in “No! ” In what he himself calls Angry Introduction, and on 
the first page, referring to Dr. Brunner’s remark in Nature and Grace, 
that “ it is the task of our theological generation to find the way back 
to a true theologia naturalis,” he asks, “ How can he think that, in 
spite of this opinion, he has a right to be mentioned ‘in one breath’ 
with—of all people—me, to be my ‘ally,’ my ‘ good friend,’ and that 
I have merely failed to understand him and therefore have in error 
shot at him by night?” Still, it should be remembered that this 
kind of controversial fierceness, extreme though it is in this instance, 
is not as personal as it seems, and as it probably would be if a 
British theologian used such language. Dr. Barth writes with much 
respect of Dr. Brunner in the preface which precedes the introduction. 
And from Dr. John Baillie’s judicious foreword to the two pamphlets 
I should not gather that Dr. Brunner, who is anyhow a much calmer 
person than Dr. Barth, let the latter’s bitter words affect him when 
he wrote a second edition of Nature and Grace. 


hen»! oe 
theological 








The answer to the question of the possibility of a natural theology, 
that is of any knowledge of God being available to man apart from 
God’s revelation of Himself in Christ, has come right to the front 
of theological discussion as a result of the nco-Calvinist movement in 
the last quarter of a century. Dr. Barth’s position is, as a position, 
perfectly simple. For him there is no such thing as a valid natural 
theology. Fallen man is as incapable of knowing God apart from 
revelation as he is of doing God’s will. He is wholly unable to 
gain through the created world any knowledge of the one true God. 
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The Conrad Reader 
Compiled and Introduced by A. J. Hoppé 


A representative and integrated selection, running to 135,000 words, from Conra:d’s 
work in all of the fields in which he practised. Includes a long biographical intro- 
duction, bibliographies, a portrait and other illustrations. (Other Phoenix * Readers * 


ee 8s 6d net (Nov.) 


Lnited Nations: A Citizen’s Handbook 


by Louis Dolivet 
Introduction by Trygve Lie 


A plain explanation of the way UNO works, The structure, the secretariat, the 
couneds and comunittees, the athliated organizations, the men and women who run 
how they work and relate to one another. “ A brilliant statement; a 


them 

standard work “—Philip Noel-Baker, Minister of State. 
6s net (Nov. 15) 

The Edueation Act: A Parent's Guide 


by Dr. W. P. Alexander 
Foreword by R. A. Butler, M.P. 


A ple guide to what is and what is not pessible under the Butler Act of 1911 
This little booklet about the “ revolution in education ” has been specially written 


te answer the hundred questions arising in the minds of parents. P " 
2s net (Nov.) 


At all Booksellers 
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Central heating, Garage, 
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Farncombe, Surrey 


Special diets when required. 
Accommodation for 60. 
Special terms for groups 
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| of Athens 
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O. F.. GRAZEBROOK 


The autobiography of an unknown citizen who met Socrates 
and Plato, knew (and disliked) Xenophon, attended the first 
performance of The Knights, fought by land and sea against 
Sparta, and served in the Navy office. ros. 6d. net 


The Q Tradition BASIL WILLEY 


Professor Willey’s inaugural lecture as King Edward VII 
Professor of English Literature at Cambridge. 1s. 6d. net 


Philosophical Incursions into English 


Literature JOHN LAIRD 
An inquiry into the philosophy of some great English writers 
as it may be deduced from their works. 125. 6d. net 


The Bible Today Cc. H. DODD 


A new examination of what the Bible is, and a discussion of 
its significance for today. 7s. 6d. net 
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“Eh ah 


RICHARD CHURCH 
‘France during the recent war is the setting of Mr. 
Church’s new dramatic poem. . . . The utter sincerity 
which is seen to be the essence of its restraint moves us 
the more intensely at the end. Only an artist in whom 
passion and subtle technical skill are matched by in- 
tegrity, could achieve such an effect.’ 

—GILBERT THOMAS in The British Weekly. 

6s. net 


W. H. Hudson: 


le . 
The Vision of Earth 
ROBERT HAMILTON 
A new study, based on intimate knowledge of the writings 
of a great naturalist and philosopher, in which the author 
aims at ‘revealing something of the nature and value of 
Hudson’s vision, and the quality of his work as a whole.’ 
KM ith frontispiece portrait 10s. 6d. net 


The Northern Tangle 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE NEW WORLD 
ROWLAND KENNEY 
Closely associated for 30 years with Scandinavia, the 
author traces the history of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Iceland, with special attention to events and 
policy in those countries during the war period 
*For the student or for the intelligent traveller this well- 
presented. thoroughly digested background to Scandinavia 
is almost indispensable : The Glasgow Herald. 
With 8 maps by J. F. Horrabin. 12s. 6d. net 
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He is wholly dependent on the revelation in Jesus Christ and on the 
grace of God. All this follows from the complete loss of the .mago 
Dei in man. To deny any of this is to break at a fundamental point 
with Biblical and Reformed theology. 

Dr. Barth’s indignation with Dr. Brunner is that of the champion 
of truth faced by the unexpected appearance of a backslider. For 
undoubtedly Dr. Brunner has said much which suggests entire 
agreement. Even in Nature and Grace he makes statements which 
might well seem to an ingenuous reader to differ insignificantly from 
Dr. Barth’s main contentions. Does it matter that the image of 
God should be “formally . . . not in the least touched,” if 
“ materially” it is “ completely lost,” and there is nothing in man 
“which is not defiled by sin”? But this brings not the smallest 
consolation to Dr. Barth. All his opponent’s careful discriminations 
mean for him simply the opening of the floodgates for the dark 
waters of un-Christian error. 

Strange as the controversy may seem to those whose background 
is very different from that of the two antagonists, it is of real im- 
portance. From the standpoint of logical consistency Dr. Barth 
may well seem to have the better of it. But Dr. Brunner is fighting 
for something of vital consequence when he writes, “ The fact of the 
Church’s message rests upon this ‘remnant’ of the imago Dei... . 
The Church also is dependent upon the possibility ‘of speaking to 
man of God at all.’” 

Eighty-seven years ago F. D. Mairice attacked H. L. Mansel with 
a fierceness hardly less than that which fires Dr. Barth’s words. But 
Maurice’s attack was in the reverse direction ; it was made against 
what seemed to him to be the intolerable outcome of Mansel’s 
Bampton Lectures, that man’s reason and moral sense were, apart 
from revelation, valueless for any true knowledge of Ged. Dr. 
Brunner’s theology is very different from that of Maurice; yet he 
stands essentially for what Maurice stood when he declares, “ The 
Word of God could not reach a man who had lost his consciousness 
of God entirely.” J. K. MOZzLey. 


German Aég¢gression Exposed 


The Nuremberg Documents. By Peter de Mendelssohn. (Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this book has boldly jumped the queue of the Nurem- 
berg chroniclers, and has ingen:ously woven into a chronological tale 
a small but important part of what our American colleagues called 
the “pin-up documents” on the Nazi planning of aggressive war. 
He has referred to about sixty of these documents. By the trial’s 
end the prosecution had presented over 2,000 to the Tribunal, and 
in the process had made available to the researcher most of the 
secrets of modern Germany. Minutes of Hitler’s most secret con- 
ferences, intimate and voluminous diaries of Nazi leaders like Frank 
and Jodl, full records of the German armed forces and Government 
Departments—these were the fruits of the labours of the invest.gation 
teams that came in the wake of the Allied armies. Their assembly, 
translation and processing in such a short time was a remarkable 
achievement, and much is owed in particular to the small band of 
British Army officers and soldiers who, despite their inadequate 
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resources and inexperience, turned themselves j i 
publishers. d mo ligh-pg 
This book appears to have been completed before the defends 
gave evidence. Nor was the author able to draw on the testimosy 
of such witnesses as Weizsacker, who was able to throw clear light 
on some of the dark places of Nazi diplomacy. None of these m9 
nesses, however, ever challenged the authenticity of any of the 
documents used in this book. There was a difference of ‘interpre. 
tation here, of translation there. But with two exceptions (one an 
withdrawn by the prosecution and the other not pressed) none of 
the prosecution documents was ever challenged by the defence 
Naturally, from the historian’s standpoint, the Nuremberg recon 
does not tell the whole story. With few exceptions, it only unfolds 
Nazi activity as recorded by Nazis. That was its strength as prosecy- 
tion material. That is its limitation as historical evidence. Many of 
the reports (of Rosenberg ia particular) are full of wishful thinking 
Some Allied documents, however, were put in evidence by the 
defendants. These were of fascinating and sometimes of alarming 
interest, ¢.g., some of the documents relating to Allied intentions jp 
Norway, which the defendants claimed to have captured in Frang. 
or some of the material relating to the Soviet-German negotiation; 
in the first months of the war. Skeletons there are—and they ag 

not all in the same cupboard. ; 

This book deals with the broad outlines of German political and 
military planning from 1937 to 1941, and covers the relations of 
Germany with Soviet Russia, Italy and Spain. There is also a most 
interesting chapter on “Operation Sea Lion”—the code name for 
the planned invasion of our shores. As early as August, 1938, for 
instance, the General Staff of the Luftwaffe was issuing a Directive 
stating : 

“Basic target maps of British ground organisation (airfields) ar 
approximately 90 per cent ready. . . . They have been ordered to be 
ready by September 15th, 1938. As far as essential industrial targets 
are concerned, work has been carried out on the food and crude gil 
supply systems and docks in the London and Hull areas.” 

Also memorable is Hitler’s Sea Lion order, which starts: 


“Although the British military situation is so hopeless, they show 


not the slightest sign of giving in 


“Operation Sea Lion” was only an incidental feature of the trial 
evidence. Some of its orders provide a fruitful field for research. 
They show that there would have been scant mercy for us. One 
document, dated January 18th, 1941, for instance, sets out the view 
of the Legal Department of the Supreme Command of the German 
Armed Forces, that in the military administration of England “a 
restriction in the use of hostages is not to be considered.” There 
is nothing to suggest that the occupation of Britain would have been 
less brutal than that of the other countries, though it is true that for 
eugenic purposes our women might have been spared to round off 
the Nazi pattern of genocide. 

Whether much purpose is served by the publication now of this 
bock, which would have been useful six months ago as an appetiser 
for the documentary feast that lay ahead, is doubtful. What is im- 
portant, however, is that books like these should be translated and 
w-dely distributed in Germany itself, where German nationalism is 
still the strongest political force. F. ELwyn Jones. 


Whitehall and the Navy 


Statesmen and Sea Power. By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. 
(Oxford University Press. 15s). : 

“It is the duty of the statesman to assemble superior forces at the 
decisive spot at the right time.” This is the premiss of Admiral 
Richmond’s review of British Naval history ; it places the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of a war where it properly belongs, not with 
sailors or soldiers or airmen, but with the Cabinet and Parliament, 
and it is sobering to reflect how uninstructed and inexperienced 
most members of these bodies are for shouldering the burden. How- 
ever much advice, good and bad, he may ask for or be given, it is 
the politician who determines what course shall be followed, And 
to decide rightly, he must know what sea power is able to do ; what 
should be the objectives in the prosecution of a war and how these 
are to be attained ; and remembering always that there is a limit © 
men and materials, he must not waste his resources in minor, yet 
perhaps attractive enterprises. Beginning with Tudor times, Admiral 
Richmond has examined how statesmen have risen to their task. It 
is not a stirring tale, for the mistakes made in conducting wars 
have been surpassed only by the failures to prepare in years of peace; 
but there have been noble exceptions—leaders have appeared who 
knew how to build up the instrument cf sea power that was in their 
hands and to use it to its fullest advantage. 
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SEVEN POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


When Liszt died his estate consisted (so they say) of seven pocket 
handkerchiefs. ‘That was just the sort of picturesque and slightly 
vad residuum one might expect from a Bohemian. Genius must 

ve its eccentricities, as Mr. Pickwick reflected when Sam Weller 

told him the medical students were drinking neat brandy with their 
ke xs on the table, and throwing oyster- shells at the fat boy. But 
not many of us would care to bequeath to our next-of-kin an estate 
ite so restricted in utility or vi ilue. One’s widow could, of course, 
p copiously each day tor a week ; but thereafter her grief would 
at least until the next visit of the laundryman. One 
on pocket handkerchiefs alone. 
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No, Saving story if these who stay behind are to have any 
pass ible existence. State pensions are not likely to be all-sufhcient. 
there is no substitute for the vood old virtue of thrift. And there 
are few better ways of practising that virtue than systematic, cumu- 
wets investment in St. Pancras Building Society, which affords a 
steady income of two and a halt per cent. free of income tax, the 
\irtwe of easy realisation when necd arises, and the satisfaction that 
loyed on constructive social work. 
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WINTER 
SPORTS 


Again ! 


After six years of Winter Sports starvation 

there is, naturally enough, a rush for the 

1946-47 Season, But travel facilities are still far 

from normal—already bookings are heavy. 

The wise, therefore, will make plans EARLY— 
and the wisest 
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There was, and still is, a conflict between the “ maritime” and 
the “continental” strategic theories over the methods by which 
Britain should wage war. The former, bearing in mind that all our 
frontiers face the sea, concentrates on gaining and holding command 
of the seas, and by blockade, economic wartare, and the capture of 
enemy bases and colonies, to deny to the enemy the necessities of 
war and the ability to send expeditions overseas ; while the latter 
advocates the building up of land forces to sustain allies on the 
mainland of Europe. Neither theory precludes the methods of the 
other ; the difference lies in the matter of priorities, of determining 
which to make the primary objective. The result, too often, has 
been a disastrous attempt to have it both ways, to do a little of each. 

Admiral Richmond fairly presents the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these two schools of thought, but leaves no doubt that 
he belongs to the former. Our strategy between 1940 and 1942 is 
therefore adversely criticised, for he maintains that all our efforts 
should have been devoted to re-establishing control of sea com- 
munications. The African campaigns were fought for this end ; but, 
in bombing Germany, our resources, of which there were all too 
few, were improperly diverted from the main objective ; in fact, 
we tried to divide priorities and undertake two things at once. It is 
interesting to remember that most Americans, including General 
Eisenhower, believed that the Allies should have invaded Normandy 
in 1942, and to wonder if they still hold that view. Fortunately, 
the “maritime” school won the day, and the effort was directed 
to re-opening communications in the Mediterranean. 

Although this book is based on the Ford Lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1943, it has been brought up to date to include the end 
of the Japanese War, and some interesting maps and appendices 
added ; one of the latter is a severe criticism of the Oran and Dakar 
operations. Having been both a seaman and a professor of naval 
and imperial history at Cambridge, Admiral Richmond brings to his 
task a profound knowledge and experience, and the result is a book 
of outstanding value. It is a brilliant study of a particular aspect 
of history. After reading of the continual inability of statesmen in 
the past to grasp the factors which dictate how large a navy the 
maintenance of our security requires, one wishes that the author 
had continued by considering our present situation. Such a dis- 
cussion has no legitimate place in an historical work, but it would 
be instructive to compare his conclusions with those reached by the 
politicians in whose hands the matter rests. If there is one lesson 
that this nation seems never able to learn it is that “the eccnomies 
of peace prove costly in war”—and that is expressing it mildly. 

G. P. GriccGs. 


. YT 
Westminster Ways 

Che Point of Parliament. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 6s.) 
EVERYONE knows the Junior Burgess for Oxford University’s wit ; 
not everyone knows his erudition where Parliamentary procedure 
is concerned—though everyone who has read his The Ayes Have It 
knows it very well indeed. Here wit and erudition are so nicely 
and admirably blended that the erudition never overlies the wit 
and the wit never fails to sweeten the erudition. Richard and Ivy, 
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States and Morals $4 Study in Political Conflicts by 
T. D. WELDON. “ Astonishingly lucid : one of the most stimulating 
books I have read for vears.”,—Harold Nicolson in the Dai/y Telegraph. 
2nd Printing. 9s. net 

Queen Adelaide ay mary Hopkiex. “This de- 
lightfully written biography makes her live again.” —Punch,  Mlustr. 
2nd Printing. 15s. net 

Back Bencher and Chairman Some Poriic- 
mentary experiences of LORD HEMINGFORD, K.B.E. ** Should not be 
missed by the political student.”—Sanday Times. Mlustrated. 18s. net 
Canterbury Tales  Choucer for present-day readers 
prepared by H. L. HITCHINS, C.B.E. “Chaucer made readable to 
the ordinary man.”’—James Agate in 7/e Daily l:xpress.  Mlustrated 
by Laurie Tayler. 2nd Printing. 6s. net 

Every Good Deed A New Short Novel by DOROTHY 
WHIPPLE. * I have never read a word by Mrs.Whipple that 1 did not 


N find enchanting.” — James Agate in 7 he Daily Express. 5s. net 
John Murray 7 


























nephew and niece to Uncle Haddock, are fortunate childr 

the end of their sixteen talks with him, or rather of his with - 

about the fabric of the House, and the officials of the Hous a“ 
the significance of Question-Time, and the way a Bill is el = 
the way money is voted, and how to get “ out of order phe ; = 
have been vastly entertained and at the same time most <a 
instructed. Throughout the seventeenth talk, which js on " 
Alternative Vote and kindred subjects, and about three times as lo : 
as any of the others, they will have been asleep. The vital statiene 
show that by far the greater number of nephews and nieces jn me 
course reach the age of adult citizenship; if they have got th “ 
before they read this book they will enjoy it just as much. The 
ought to read it; everyone ought to read it; and everyone wa ke 
glad to have read it. They may venture on three criticisms: thar 
A. P. H. need not say “ bizarre” quite so often; that he need o 
say “Richard, stop chewing,” quite so often ; and that his a. 
logical footnotes are of rather questionable _ benefit. But one 
assertion will undoubtedly receive universal endorsement—thar “,j 


At 


; . - : * all 
University Members have exceptional beauty, intelligence an4 
charm.” H.W.H 

Fiction 


Children of Vienna. By Robert Neumann. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

‘The Great Promise. By Noel Houston. (Aldor. 12s. 6d.) ; 
Doctor Carmichael. By Juliet Rhys-Williams. (Herbert Jenkins. 8s, 6g 
Roger Sudden. By Thomas H. Raddall. (Hurst & Blackett. 10s, 64.) 
SOMETIMES towards the end of the war we used to say, out of 
kind of weary wishful-thinking no doubt, that very probably there 
would not be any memorable war-literature for a long time. Quy 
feeling in those moods very likely was—and it recurs, of course— 
that for men of sensibility the present sum of mankind’s evil and 
suffering had passed immeasurably beyond imagination’s compass, 
and that not Goya nor Swift nor Milton nor Job could say anything 
that could be more than a passing breath on the cold, unbreakable 
mirror of our universal shame. The cries and lamentations of the 
greatest seem only to tinkle foolishly now, without echo. 

Yet the writings come, shouting out courageously, even in ful 
despair. The desperate men of France, and writers such as Silone 
and Canetti, are bound by the nature of their powers to the time in 
which they live, and have to be its voices ; and younger men, too 
less tried, such as Alex Comfort, for instance, in this country, mus 
express themselves out of their immediate experience ; and we must 
read almost yesterday’s news in such works as The Dark Side oj 
the Moon and John Hersey’s report on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
These writings are not propaganda in the ordinary sense ; for the 
serious there can be no more of that. There can only be ideas and 
the measurement of them, and the measurement of facts. 

Now, Children of Vienna is a terrible document, an appalling 
measurement of contemporary facts against ideas. If it were justa 
story, if it were possible to review it just as fiction, one might argue 
smartly with the author about the split that runs through its con- 
ception, one might say that it is not legitimate in the midst of such 
brutally realistic circumstances to invent so fabulously, so fantastic- 
ally, the minds of children, fabulous in the evil of their day even 
more than in their heart-breaking, imaginative flutter towards old 
visions, new to them, of what is good. But one cannot argue tha 
way about a cold and shocking piece of news ; we can waive opinions 
on technique, I think, when a serious, passionate writer, pausing in 
just one corner of the tortured world, takes pains to tell us from tha 
vantage point what that world of power and pomp and bossiness— 
never mind what badge its officials wear—is doing to its own children 
This short book of Robert Neumann’s presents us with six children— 
Goy, Yid, Eve, Ate, Curls and Tiny—huddled together, lost an 
independent, in a cellar in Vienna, or in any other ruined city 0 
Europe. Their ages range from fifteen to five, and between them 
they know everything that Europe has had to learn in their time 0! 
physical and spiritual débdcle. Various figures of adult evil dri 
in and out of the cellar, and the children talk and so do they, an¢ 
Tiny goes on dying, aged five, under the newspapers. And a negr 
comes, an American army chaplain, and becomes an intimate friend 
of the occupants of the cellar. He brings them sandwiches, ht 
brings them friendship, and talk other than of rape, cheating anc 
disease. And with the children he plans their escape into Switzer 
land. Under the influence of his dream, childhood and its natura 
sweetness and something of the possibility of future adult integrity 
come back into the little community. And this may indeed be almos 
too good to be true—but let that pass. The negro and his childre: 
are not allowed to prove anything. All goes wrong ; they lose the! 
negro and the hidden peace of their cellar ; and they return perforce 


for they must live, to what they know, to what their years of child 
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Those early settlers who called Sacothalus Harrissii the * Tas- 
manian Devil ’ knew what they were doing: this marsupial cat 
js savage and untamable, forbidding in its temperament and 
appearance — and it is found only in Tasmania. 

Australia and New Zealand are rich in matters of interest, richer 
still in business opportunities. The Bank of Australasia, which 
has been in existence for over 110 years, places at the disposal 
of all those who seek to cultivate these markets its intimate 
knowledge of local conditions; it offers to the British importer 
and exporter the ready help and sound advice which are essential 
to successful trading. 

THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835.) Head Office: 4, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 2951. Manager: G. C. Cowan. Numerous 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
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{ THE COAL FIRE is anathema, it is 
doomed, it is waste; yet it will last as 
long as England. Perhaps we fear the 
vengeance of the old tribal Gods of the 


Hearth Fire, or perhaps it is just that, in 















spite of experts, of planners, and of the 






drudgery of tomorrow’s ashes, for most of 









us a roaring heart-warming, toes-toasting 
wasteful coal fire is Home. It needs but 
one thing to complete its perfection~ 
the glow of Balkan Sobranie in cigarette 
or. pipe, an aroma to soothe every 
nerve, a pleasure which is peace itself. 
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GREATEST ARTISTS FINEST RECORDING 


TOSCANINI 
and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
The Thieving Magpie Overture. 
| Rossini - - - DB6342 


HOROWITZ 
Dumka, Op. 59. Tchaikousky 
DB 6273 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO 


d Royal Opera House Orchestra, , TCO LDWITTYY 
F , ( aan Ga de n a KOUSSEVITZKY 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Symphony No. 3 in F. Brahms 
DB 6276-9 


| 
| 
} 
Conducted by Franco Pataneé | 
Si, mi chiamano Mimi. “La | 
Boheme’; Addio del Passato. 
“La Traviata ” - DB6343 | 
JOHN BARBIROLLI 
ELISABETH SCHUMANN and The Hallé Orchestra 
Fantasia on a theme of Tallis. 


Das Madchen; An mein Clavier. 
Schubert - . - DA 1864 | Vaughan Williams - C3507-8 


“HES MASTER'S VOICE” 
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9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 
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hood have taught them. It is a terrible story, a terrible report in 
which factual truth takes on the universal truth of parable. It defeats 
all words of pity and leaves us without comment. 

The other novels this week are entertainments, { suppese—though 
this reader was not entertained by any cf them. According to the 
American Press the heroine of The Great Promise takes her place 
with Scarlett, Amber and a girl called Kitty, whom I for one 
unable to identify in my memories of contemporary sirens. (I take 
it we all know the other two?) This arrival in the field of un- 
bridled, energetic egotism and crudity is called Sawyer. That is her 
Christian name. ‘The one possibly interesting thing about her violent 
and silly adventures is that they are associated with the curious 
lottery-development of the Oklahoma region at the turn of this 
century. A wild and odd piece of history—but it will all be made 
crystal-clear to us any day now on the screens of all the world. 

Doctor Carmichael is a long tale of the machinations of a con- 
genital villain and of how his evil vanity and love of mischief affect 
the lives of three generations of a more or less respectable Oxford- 
shire family. The story begins in 1900 2nd the wicked man is not 
brought to book until 1946. Lady Rhys-Williams has the advantag* 
of an agreeably traditional way of narration, but her thesis does not 
explain itself, and the whwle is superficial and too long. 

Roger Sudden is a long historical novel—tull of swashbuckling 
adventure, and set amid the battles and troubles of Nova Scotia in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. It is informative and, one 
must assume, soundly so on the events of that period and place ; 
but the characters are fustian, and on the whole it is hard going. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 





Poems. By C. W. Brodribb. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Tuts verse has nothing of great emotional import to convey, but it 
pleases by a gentle wit and neatness. Mr. Brodribb, who died last 
year, was a member of the staff of The Times, contributing 
“topical” verse to that and The Times Literary Supplement. He 
was also a constant reader of the classics and composed Latin verse. 
(This book includes translations from Latin to English and English 
to Latin.) His work, therefore, shows conflicting currents. It is on 
“newsy” subjects and therefore might be expected to date easily— 
who now wants to read an elegy on King Edward VII beginning: 
“*He died in harness’” ?—but events are seen against a historic 
background, and there is generally an epigrammatic Horatian suavity 
which gives some permanent value. Mr. Brodribb’s best work was 
done at the end of his life, when his topical subjects had the highest 
significance, since he was writing about the war ; but still the value 
lies in the punch of phrase. Some of the verse is in classic metres, 
but he could also rhyme ingeniously. His sentiments are of the 
traditional kind—patriotism, sense of the past, love of London, love 
of the country. Typical of his eloquence is the line on the British 
contribution to government: “Thine, Briton, is to sit in the 
Commons and hear the debate out.” One catches echoes of various 
poets—Spenser, Browning, Bridges and others—but A. E. Housman 
is the inevitable comparison, though Mr. Brodribb is not quite of 
the same stature. Mr. Edmund Blunden contributes a sympathetic 
introduction. 





We have just prepared (and shall be glad to send to 
you on request) a “Current List’ of Secker & 
and it still takes 


Warburg books. Paper is still short 


a long time to get a book printed and bound. A sadly 





large number of books on our list are not immediately 


j rot 


avaliab 


print. 


now available, and which, we hope, will become 


e, but gradually more titles come back into 


Our “ Current List ’® shows which ti 





available during the next eighteen months. 


SECKER & WARBURG 


7 John Sireet, Bloomsbury, London, W,C.1. 
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Grace Hadow. By Helena Deneke. (Oxford University Press 


Cumberlege. 10s. 6d.) Geof: 
Tuts is the biography of an eminent woman written by a ck 
friend. Grace Hadow, sister of Sir Henry Hadow, the ed 

: » Th educy 


tionalist, was, among other things in her life of Sixty-four y 

(1875-1940), tutor at Somerville College and Lady Margaret ™ 
head of a sub-section of the Welfare Department of the Manis, ht 
Munitions from I917 to 1919, secretary of Barnett House (the On. 
centre for information on social and economic questions and 1 
rural adult education), principal of the Society of Oxford Ho. 
Students, an early organiser in the Women’s Institute movemen, = 
expert speaker, and the only woman delegate in 1938 at a conferens 
on British Commonwealth relations organised by the Royal Reuie 
of International Affairs. She died of pneumonia after ovet-cnenie 
in the first months of the war—assisting in the evacuation of lek 
schools to Oxfordshire and planning the war-time ACtivities 
Women’s Institutes. There is plenty to write about, but disadvap 
tages as well as advantages exist in a biography written by a frien 
The friend has a detailed knowledge of her subject’s life ; she ha 
full access to family papers. But at the same time the attitude tah 
to be over-ecstatic, over-emotional, to contain cliché obituary phras 
— self-dedication was the key to her life particularly, pethan 
when one woman is writing of another. The generous bougue; 
tend to conceal the person behind them. This book is a Conscientiog, 
attempt to provide an orderly account of a distinguished life, ang 
will no doubt be welcomed by all who remember Miss Hadow wit: 
affection. But for the general public the most attractive portion 
will be Miss Hadow’s own writings (particularly her letters), whic 
give an impression of gaiety, complete lack of “ side” and a love 
adventure. It is a pity that the least pleasant portrait of her form: 
the frontispiece. ; 


Science Old and New. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book provides a typical example of its author’s very charx. 
teristic style. The subject-matter is interesting and presented wit 
energy and originality. The title is misleading, for it suggests ; 
study in the history of science, while the book is actually ; 
miscellany of biological snippets. As usual, Professor Thomso: 
writes in such a way as to be intelligible to the reader who ha 
no biological knowledge, and yet manages to introduce so much 
unusual information that there will scarcely be a professional biol: 
gist who could not learn a number of new facts by reading th 
book (though some might notice an unimportant slip here and there 
lo most readers, however, the book will be incompletely satisfying 
The continual change of subject makes consecutive reading tiresome 
The book is suitable for the bedside or for use at odd moments. |: 
might easily stimulate an interest in biology in a boy or girl, wh 
would then pass on to less jerky reading. A good feature is tha 
facts about nature are presented unashamedly for the sake of their 
intrinsic interest. Though the applications of science are mentioned 
there is none of the materialistic “ science at your service ” outlock 
which has been so fashionable in this country in recent years. 


By J. Arthur Thomson. (Andrew Melros: 











Post-War Defence of Australia. By the Melbourne Research Group 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs. (Robertson and 
Mullens, Melbourne. 1s.) 


Tuts pamphlet contains a concise, and, within its limits, compre: 
hensive account of the defence problem facing Australia. The lin 
taken is that Australia must look more and more to herself: “ In the 
end, our tenure of the Continent will depend primarily upon our 
own exertions.” There is a succinct account of past experience 
and, for the future, it is felt too much reliance can be put on both 
an Imperial and an International solution. The basis of solution 
must in fact be Regional. It is rather revealingly stated that “ funds- 
mentally the problem is one of manufacturing capacity, and not 
man-power.” Clearly, Australia will have to develop much further 
her industrial resources, in order fully to face her Regional responsi- 
bilities. Though this pamphlet doesn’t hint at it very clearly, this 
obviously will involve big increases of population as well, however 
much the machine, as the machine, may play its part. 


Oscar Wilde. Sclected Works, with 12 unpublished letters edited, with as 

introduction by Richard Aldington. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
Tuts omnibus volume of Wilde’s writings is well selected by Mr 
Aldington, who writes an informative and sensible preface of twenty- 
eight pages. It is a useful compilation as it contains his best play 
The Importance of Being Earnest, much of his best prose and 2 
large number of poems and letters. Admirable also is the rwenty-pagt 
collection of anecdotes and sayings. 
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THE 800 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 


Grooms Crippleage 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED 
You are invited to send for a Copy. 


Inaugurated in 1866 by the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury and the 
late john Groom, the Crippleage exists for training and maintaining 
incurably crippled women and girls to enable them to become 
largely self-supporting. 

In addition, 150 needy orphan girls are fully maintained from 
babyhood to IS years of age at Davenport House School. 


£30,000 required each year to meet the needs of the various acti- 
vities of the Crippleage. 


#& A Christmas Donation would be greatly appreciated. 
President :—The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 


% When writing, please ask for a copy of the 80th ANNUAL REPORT. 
This shows what is being done to help our Cripples and Orphans. 


Head Office: 37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.I 


Workrooms and Garden Estate, Edgware 




















ALL the strain and bustle of 
the day seems lifted from 
your shoulders as you relax 
with your goodnight cup of 
hot, comforting Bourn-vita. 
Soon the tide of sleep laps 
gently over you—the deep 
restoring sleep your body 


longs for. The sleep you 
come to know as ‘ Bourn- 
vita sleep.” The sleep that 
fills you with the energy 
you need for the day ahead. 


CADBURYS 
BOURN-VITA 


As -srugoptiid to hearting bhevcyiknts 























“Only the best is 
good enough for your eyes” 


That is why we would not make 
a second-rate lotion during the war. 
That is why Optrex has been so 
scarce. But better supplies of the 
essential materials are now coming 
through, and so there is more 
Optrex about. Optrex Eye Com- 
presses, too, are now available. 
Ask for them at your chemists. 





Opirex Limited. Perivale, Middlesex 

















INSURE 
MOTORING RISKS 


LIVERPOOL « LONDON « GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Oftice: 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 


London ; 
(Chief Office) : 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 





























THE BEST INVESTMENT TODAY 


* Note these 
valuable features:— 





® INTEREST 2: % WET per annum 


(The tax being paid by the Society) 


* SHARES £1 EACH 
REDEEMABLE AT PAR 





at one month’s notice 


* ANY AMOUNT UP TO £5000 


ACCEPTED 





from any one individual 


* ESTABLISHED 98 YEARS 


Why not write today 
Ser full particulars? 





PLANET 


BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


th which ls incorporated th 


Reliance Permanent 


ASSETS: £2,830,000 - 


PLANET HOUSE - FINSBURY 


Butlding Society 
RESERVES: £200,008 


SQUARE * LONDON, 8.6.8 
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Thank you, Phyllosan 
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PHYLLOSAN 


fortifies the over-forties 
Of all chemists: 3/3, 514, (double quantity) and 20!- (Family Size), including Purchese Tan 
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4} LITRE BENTLEY MARK VI 


“The refinement of the Bentley lies in the con- 
\ » 
\ summate ease and the perfect certainty with 
\ 
which it obeys the driver's wishes.” Autocar 24.5.16 
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BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 





BENTLEY MOTORS (1951) LID., CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.l 
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Book Notes 


THE fascination of the unfamiliar will be the dominati 
this column this week, whether it be the 
inaccessible Tibet or the largely unaccountable economics of oth 
countries. An authentic picture of the first will be found in the 
pages cf Portrait of the Dalai Lama, the last book to be wri " 
by the late Sir Charles Bell, for twenty years the political divine 
to a ruler who, as head of a religion permeating the lives of many 
millions of people, dominates, as King-Priest. a country still larel, 
unknown to the western world. Collins publish it on November 1th 
From Tibet we come to the Midwest of America, in Midwest at N “ 
(Harrap), by Graham Hutton, which Professor D. W. Bros. i 
an introduction, describes as being a “remarkable book.” If ‘ths 
Midwest is more vocal than Tibet, it is certain that, in this country 
it is little better understood. i 
* * * * 


Ng note in 
fabled strangeness of 


Which, probably, applies equally to the Argentine. In which 
connection one turns to The Economic Aspects of Argentine 
Federalism, by Miron Burgin, published by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
of the O.U.P., for the Harvard University Press. There are stilj 
more economics in The Nat.ve Economies of Nigeria, by Professor 
Daryll Forde and Dr. Richenda Scott, which is the “ first volum: 
of a study of the Economics of a Tropical Dependency,” edited by 
Margery Perham and published by Faber. And in this connection 
attention must be drawn to another very valuable book, Land, Law 
and Custom in the Colonies, by C. K. Meek (O.U.P.). Finally, to 
add a lighter rouch to these latter studies of the Commonwealth, there 
is An Australian Muster, a selection of sketches of Australian life, 
made by A. A. Phillips for the Melbourne University Press and also 
published by Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

* * + . 

From the unknown to the loved and familiar. Those who ar: 
fond of the Scottish Highlands and the English Lake District are 
apt to become fanatical about their affection. The Promise of th 
Years, bv Edward Grace (Sylvan Press), deals with both, with some 
ef Ireland thrown in, and the author’s photographs should, in them- 
selves, be enough to send the average town-dweller off to the nearest 
railway station. Here, cbviously, is the Christmas present for those 
devoted and loyal to their treasured countryside, and here, tco, is the 
voice of the author speaking in an accent which they will recognise a: 
being authentic: “The true peace of Britain is not only to be 
found in some quiet sunlit valley, but in the high mountains; in 
the storms and rains that are so much a part of ourselves. . 

* * * * 

Undergraduates who at present find important books difficult t 
obtain will welcome Basil Blackwell’s enterprise in publishing : 
series of excellent political texts, of which the first three volume 
now available are Mill’s On Liberty and Representative Government 
Locke’s Second Treatise of Civil Government and a Letter Con- 
cerning Tolerat.on, and Hobbes’ Leviathan. These are well-edited 
are printed in clear type on good paper, and are priced at cloth 
8s. 6d. and paper 7s. 6d. each. 

* * * * 

In the International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction, edited by Dr. Karl Mannheim for Kegan Paul, is The 
Dectne of Liberalism as an Ideology, by John H. Hallowell. The 
work is sub-titled as “ with particular reference to German Politico- 
Legal Thought.” The author is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Duke University, North Carolina. The advisory board 
for the series comprises Sir Harold Butler, Sir Alexander Carr- 
Saunders, Sir Fred Clarke and Lord Lindsay of Birker. 

* . * * 

A book which is a pleasure to handle is Leather: In Life, Art and 
Industry, by John W. Waterer, published at 50s. The publishers, 
Faber and Faber, must take credit not only for the fine production, 
with the numerous handsomely-mounted photographs, but for their 
forethought in allotting so much of their sparse paper supply to 4 
book which, however needed, is bound to appeal largely to a highly 
specialist public. Also for the specialist is The Icons of Yuhanna and 
Ibrahim the Scribe, by Cawthra Mulock and Martin Telles Langdon, 
published by Nicholson and Watson. 

* * * * 

For the Library List: From My Corner Bed (Chaterson), by 
Wilson Midgley, editor of ohn O’London’s ; Red Wine of Youth 
(Cassell), by Henry John May, a widely travelled South African 
lawver. For the Study: Virgil, by F. J. H. Letters (Sheed and 





Ward); Comparative Law, vy H.C. Gutteridge (Cambridge 
University Press). G. W. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 400 


‘or one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
ote in [A —_ Teton BS crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
: Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 


_— November ene “Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 

Other F mst Cer ct be on the form below; and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
in the seolution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

ae ‘ set 
VTitten 2 3 4 Bees 6 7 & € 














dviser ‘i 
meer —this may help you 
argely 
P Tth, . ss 
Noon F you are one of the millions who suffer 
i> ie from colds during the winter, Serocalcin 
If the may help you. We do not claim definitely 
untry, that it will, mor do we pretend that it is 
infallible. But many thousands of regular 
users find in Serocalcin the means of successfully 
which preventing and treating colds—and so may you. 
Ntine 
tlege, Prevention of colds 
still Two Serocalcin tablets are taken dally for 30 days. In many 
essor cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 
lume 
i bs Treatment of an existing cold 
ctior Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
Ran the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 5 
a or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults and children. 
Vy, to The itmmunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
here costs 8/s$d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3 /44d. 
lite, All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 
1s0 Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet 
** Immunity from Celds’’. 








ACROSS 6. “ Their eyes purging thick and 
plum-tree gum ” (Shakespeare). ($.) 


) are 1. They were never in advance of the 7. An arresting figure among the troops. 
| [SEES me EROCALCIN 
Regd. 














(7, 8.) 

a §. Not much room in the red camp. 8. “She loved me for the —— I had 

in (7 ’ passed ” (Shakespeare). (7.) 

ome g. Sombre, but highly efficient, in the 13. Broke a rule of hair-dressing ? (9.) FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 
at matter of colour, in 18th century 4. It is addressed to nobody in a manner 
em- gardening. (10, 5.) of speaking. (9.) 
rest 10, The one o’clock girl. (5.) 15. It makes tea drip. (7.) 
10s 11, The size of a bright fire? (9.) 17. Beds for cricketers (7.) 

gy 12. Indicate. (9.) 19. The college girl. (5.) 

the 14. House-room. (5.) 20. Order for building. (5.) 

eas 15. “That eternal “7%, of —— which UTION TO 

. vexes public men ” (Tennyson). (5.) SOLUT I 

Oe 16. The last bout of fever for the No. 398 NON- THROAT CIGARETTES 


athlete. (5, 4.) 

18. Medical nurture for the young from 
Trollope. (9.) 

a1. An example of prison reform from 
Nigeria. (5.) 

‘ 22. Symbo] of victory afloat and scene 

y a of social battles ashore. (9, 6.) 

33. None aspires to do this. (7.) 

24. They gave a name to South Dakota. 


(7.) 





PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


Wve verte 
Hbphiatis) 


aia 





















DOWN 


Paradoxical, perhaps, that this deity 
sounds as if he would give us support. 
They've reached the span. (15.) 
How to dispose of friction. (9.) 

. It may be detected in Tenniel’s Alice 
ilustrations. (5.) 


o oll lc a 

he s. Each entry (anag.). (9.) i I 

; SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 22nd MA RJ IN S 
; ] The winner of Crossword No. 398 is: ALEC T. JEANES, §8, Porchester 


Road, Woolston, Southampton. 


| ) of Piccadilly 
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: ARMAMENT AND GOLD LEAF CIGARETTES 
| HISTORY i COOL AND SATISFYING 


an Major-General J. F. C. FULLER 
‘« The miracle of General Fuller is his erudition 
| and his command of a prose style which must 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 








Tue fiftieth annual general meeting of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
was held at Pitman House, Parker Street, London, W.C.2, on Novem- 
ber 6th, under the chairmanship of Mr. I. J. Pitman, M.P. The directors’ 
report, together with a consolidated profit and loss account and balance 
sheet, based on the recommendations of the Cohen Committee, had been 
circulated before the meeting. 

The company’s profit for the year, after making provision for all 
taxation, was £29,456. This, with a balance carried forward from the 
previous year, made a total of £92,896. The directors recommend a final 
dividend of 3 per cent., again making a total for the year of 6 per cent., 
less tax, on the deferred ordinary shares, a transfer of £13,000 to staff 
betterment fund, leaving an increase in “carry forward” of £5,731. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 

Exceptionally high demand has continued for the company’s publica- 
tions. Late deliveries, shortages of paper, raw materials and of all kinds 
of skilled labour have prevented production from keeping pace with 
demand. Nevertheless, the firm has during the year published some 
important new educational works. The overseas branches have continued 
to prosper under the guidance of the young men in charge. 

For the printing departments the year has been one of insatiable demand 
and a record of output has been created with the aid of men and women 
returning from the Forces. The whole staff has shown a fine spirit and 
a realisation of the public need that has fired them to give of their best. 
But insufficiency of the labour force to the exceptional task at hand 
has been a greater handicap than shortage of materials 

Pitman’s Colleges cannot accommodate all the students 
admittance. 


who seek 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

Addressing the shareholders, Mr. I. J. Pitman said: 

“All three sections of our business have continued to do fine work 
for the community. In charging fair prices for our goods and services 
our business has acted as agent for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
whom it has paid very large sums indeed. For the year under review 
£100,000 is the tax provision, and, in marked contrast, our business will 
have paid or be paying to its proprietors (if you approve our proposals 
only £10,725, or about 13 per cent. on the £643,699 of our capital 
actually employed.” 

The directors’ report and 


1ccounts were adopted. 















A proper 
wnderstanding 


EVERYONE who owns investments is con- 
cerned with the protection of his capital. 
Values vary as conditions change. Keep a 
watch on both. Look confidently to THE 
FINANCIAL TIMES, which records fully and 
comments soundly on all financial affairs 
every day. Protect your investments by 
having a proper understanding of what 


goes on. 


THE 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


Incorporating THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


Order it from your newsagent— 


Nothing else will do 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By TERENTIUS 


On Tuesday of this week the market recovery had brought the indi 
within striking distance of this year’s “highs.” A more contenant 
note developed following the rather exaggerated publicity given j 
certain quarters to Mr. Marquand’s warning regarding future ail 
possibilities. The undertone remains very firm over all investment 
stocks as the reinvestment demand created by Local Lcans redemption 
seems still to be substantially unsatisfied. It is already possible to 
think very vaguely of the possible impact on security values if pre. 
vailing conditions continue and the conversion of 3} per cent. War 
Loan becomes possible on the first optional redemption date in 1952 
which is, after all, only six years ahead. In the meantime, the vield 
position, so far as high-class securities are concerned, has become 
almost fantastic and I suggest to all those investors for whom the 
policy is practicable that “ blue chip” equities, in spite of the risk 
of trade fluctuation, are in any long-term sense far better value for 
money at to-day’s prices than most fixed interest stocks. 


HOME RAILWAY 


In spite of the nationalisation risk Great Western Railway and 
Southern Railway 4 per cent Debenture Stocks have been forced 
up to 128 bid, and London & North Eastern Railway and London 
Midland & Scottish Railway 4 per cent. Debenture Stocks to 119} bid, 
These seem stiff prices for holdings about whose capital value there 
may be quite considerable uncertainties in the near future. Holders 
might well prefer an exchanges into 4 per cent. Funding Loan 1960/90 
where at least the position is fully calculable, there is no loss in 
immediate income, and so far as the Southern and Great Western 
Debentures are concerned there would accrue a premium on the 
exchange which would, at least partly, offset the redemption loss on 
4 per cent. Funding Loan. Incidentally, there seems to be no real 
justification for the higher prices for Southern and Great Western 
Railway Debentures except their Trustee status, which causes them 
to attract a good deal of faute de mieux investment. 


DEBENTURES 


SCANDINAVIAN ISSUES 

The seeker after income who does not object to the byeways and 
who will recognise that these issues are not easily procurable might 
attempt to acquire Danish 3} per cent. Loan of 1901 and 1909 at 
around par and City of Copenhagen 4 per cent Loan 1910 (with 
currency options giving a current redemption value of approximately 
145) at about 143. The yields would be 3} per cent. and 4 per cent. 
respectively. Danish credit deservedly stands high and, as matters 
stand to-day, the bonds, if obtainable, look relatively attractive. 

BUYING VALUES 

Lever Bros. decision only to maintain the dividend at § per cent. 
depressed the shares momentarily to 45s.; from which they made a 
quick recovery to nearly sos. Net consolidated earnings are higher 
than ever and I repeat my recommendation of these shares for long- 
term appreciation. 

For very similar reasons Peninsular & Oriental Steam Deferred 
are recommended around 56s. 6d. There is a free market here, the 
yield is over 34 per cent., the calculable asset value exceeds £5 per 
share and the consolidated earnings of the group, which is managed 
with notorious conservatism, probably exceed 50 per cent. Com- 
parable arguments can be used regarding Vickers ros. Ordinary 
shares at about 28s. 9d. Here again, the current 10 per cent. dividend 
could very easily be doubled and probably would be if permission 
were given to write up the shares to 20s. Calculations are circulating, 
with which I agree, that even in the event of nationalisation the 
“ break-up ” value would probably prove to be not less than 49s. 
It does seem a little extraordinary that at a time when so much is 
being given for so little holdings of this kind should be obtainable 
so much below their true worth. 
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PERSONAL 


ust be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
Smal oso atters. "Min. 2 lines Box No. 1/- extra. 
0 


' lanning travel by lorry, East Africa’ 
DVERTISED wants passenger or partner.—Box 7 
4 SOREA I SAVING.—OVERCOATS. suits, wrned 
\ SQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE— 
> *s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS, 
Waxte’s 95, 46, Ilford Lane Ilford. London. 

L. DOL-URE OF INDIA” (11th edition) ; 16,000- 
word factual survey of India’s historical, geo- 
+ nical, social, administrative and constitutional structure ; 
zraph ijustrations : new chapter covering events to 
mt: 46. 9d. posi free. From. THE INDIA-BURMA 
SePln nw, 222. Strand, London W.C.2. (Cen. 1633). 
\OOORTABLE TYPEWRITER wanted to purchase, 
,dern machine in good condition. Office machine 
i > may suit.—FLAxman 0451 or write Box 763. 
eoMSTRONG-SIDDELEY 17 h.p. 1938 Saloon ; 
black ; one owner ; just re-cellulosed and overhauled 
‘ncluding re-bore) ; 38,000 miles ; offers (subject to trial) 


to Box 756. os . . 
ET, Ss’ MSS. TYPED, any punctuation corrected. 
— 1,000 words, carbons 2d. per 1,000 words. 
<oMSS. over 20,000 words. Mrs. B. Hoses, 35, Hampden 
Road, Beckenham, Kent. - - 
WARM DRY BED for half a farthing. The Warm- 
Glow Electric Blanket costs only 125/-. Luxury 
tevond your dreams. Ask for leaflet. Warm-Giow Co.. 
Leigh-on-Sea. Essex 7 
Le TIFUL extra large genuine crocodile leather lady’s 
3 handbag, leather lines, zip top, superior quality 
yousual gift, bargain £8 10s.—Box 759. - 
pyLUTHNER boudoir grand for sale. Aliquot strung. 
K Maintained regularly by Bluthner s agent. Superb 
nstrument ; nearest offer to £300. Can be seen any time 


Ajdershot area.—Box 747. 


YUKS FORK SAL. All subjects, inciuding Firs: 
B Editions, limited editions, illustrated books, etc. 
Lists sent on request. Please 


Fiction and non-fiction. | ¢ P 
ate special interests. —BCM/SEFER, London, W.C.l 
‘ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being. 
( post free 3/6d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2/6d. Both 
Upner Resildon. Reading : 
(HANEL Eau-de-Cologne, 4-litre. 
( Gallet. What offers ?—Box 758. 
(HILDREN’S books, beautifully illustrated by Arthur 

Rackham, Edmund Dulac and others, offered for 
cle. All in excellent condition. For details write Box 751 

OUPON-FREE Superfine quality cream or white 
( gloving chamois, two pair size 14/6, or stouter cream 
only, three pairs size 18/-. Also skivers for shopping bags 
and all accessories. —Byrietp & Co. (S) 122, BRIGHTON 
Roap, Purtey, Surrey. : 

EAFNESS that does not respond to treatment is best 
1) helped by a “ Belclere’’ Radionic Hearing Aid. . . 
the small high efficiency instrument giving balanced hearing. 
Consultations without obligation. JOHN Bett & CROYDEN. 
50, Wigmore Street, London, and 117, High Street, Oxford. 

ENTAL PLATES are held firmly and comfortably in 
| place with Dentesive—use it every morning and forget 
vou have false teeth for the rest of the day. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. At all chemists in both cream 
and powder forms. 

‘LECTRIC RAZORS available: Schick, Remington, 
K Shavemaster ; also spares (no heads).—Write HILLs, 
6, Blunt Road, S. Croydon. 

JOUNTAIN PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send regis- 
tered—returned C.O.D. registered. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. —Hove Pen & Girt Suop, 5, Hove St., Hove 3. 
ee Shpper (no coupons). Genuine Lambswoo:. A 

few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
enable you to make your own smart cosy fur slippers. 
Full range of colours and sizes in stock. Instructions 
upplied. Sizes up to 7 for 34/6. from sizes 8 upwards 
396 per pair. Children’s 25/- per pair. Packing and 


unique Mark SAVAGE 


Also Roger and 


postages 16; 3 pairs tt free. Satisfaction anteed 
or money refunded. end P.O., cheque or C.O.D., to 
B. Franke. 17. Little Trinity Lane London, E.C.4. 
‘RAMOPHONE RECORDS. classica music wanted 
I Good condition, fibre-used only. Highesw prices 
paid «Pull details please —Box 717 
scarves from 7/6.—Mrs. Kemp, 


| AND-WOVEN 
Brookthorpe, Glos. 
| IS Eminence The Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster writes: I earnestly en the appeal 
vhich is being made by the Royal Cancer Hospital to ensure 
the continuation of its glorious battle against this enemy of 
mankind. Please send a Gift to the Treasurer, THe ROYAL 
Cancer Hosprrat, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 
| OUSMANS BOOKSHOP.—Write tor special Christ- 
mas list Dept. N. 124, Shaftesburv Avenue, W.1, 
] ITERARY typing 1/6 per 1,000. Carbon copy 6d.— 
4 Jennincs TyPEwRITING Bureau, 35, Meadow Walk, 
Ewell, Surrey.—Ewell 3807. 
\ INIATURES exquisitely puinted on ivory from 
i hotographs joderate tee.—C. |.. Dacre House. 
Parbold, Lancs. 
SHARP, 79, Chalkwell Park Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, 
i Essex, for Literary and Commercial Typing. 
\ USIC LOVERS. The Napier Record Library offers 
you your favourite music in your own home with a 
minimum amount of trouble and expense.—Write Box 753. 
pAsrs AND PUBLICATIONS LIMITED—Literary 
and Dramatic Agents. The submission of all classes 
of MSS. is invited. Usual terms. 
Bryn Cottage, Woldingham, Surrey. 
POSTAGE STAMPS you have lost interest in. Retired 
Army officer (not a dealer) building up own —— 
at 


Temporary address : 


wants large or small collections or loose stamps. 
once if purchased. Write first.—Box 746. 
JRINTING (250 letter-heads & envelopes {£1 Is.). 
TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING. Greetings 
cards, Calendars, Catalogues, Periodicals. —FRESHFIELD, 
15, Triangle, Clevedon, Som. 
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Please Give 


Generously 
and help to 


last year's 
tota 


JAMES WEILL &C8 i 
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NTERESTING work required by young man, 
Present prep-schoolmaster. Artustic and inerang 
ai. prepared travel or train; all letters answered. 


ADY with great capacity for work, c 

4 catering, good cook. Present post 3 years; de 
post public or private with living quarters for self an 
mother.—Box 750. 

TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE, Servics 
.\. oF YoutH.—Applications are invited from ot 
ualified men and women for the post of YOU 
FFICER for WEST NORFOLK. Salary in oqcocmant 

with the Burnham Scale for Head Teachers, Grade I 

Schools (Men £360 rising by annual increments of £15 to 

ae ; Women £318 rising by annual increments of £12 to 

500 per annum). In fixing the starting salary 

will be given to qualifications and experience in 

and approved Youth Service. Appointments will be 

to the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1945 or the 

Government Superannuation Act, 1937. Candida 

should have had sound experience of the Service of Y: 

and experience in teaching or administration will be and 
an 






additional qualification. onditions of appointment 
application forms may be obtained from the undersig 

on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. Applications 
should be returned not later than 30th November. All Ene 
velopes should be clearly marked “ Youth Officer.”—W. O, 
Brett, Chief Education Officer, County Education Office, 
Stracey Road, Norwich. 

( prensa EMPLOYMENT—Ruopes UNIVERSITY 
\ COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. Applicae 
tions are invited for 1947 for the posts of : Senior LECTURER 
IN Economics (Ref. F.A.891). Salary scale: Men, £5509 
25 to £750; Women, £450x25 to £650. LECTURERSIN PHysi¢e 
CAL EDUCATION (Ref. F.A.893), SocroLocy (Ref. F.A.892); 
Salary scale: Men, £450x25 to £600; Women, £350x 
to £500. Further particulars and application forms may bé@ 
Ib d on written request quoting the appropriate referé 





EQUIRED urgently by undergraduate Oxford Shorter 
Dictionary (2 vols.). Please write stating price.— 
J. O’CoNNor, 18, a= Avenue, Lenton, Nottingham. 
QIBCOND-HAND BOOKS, all subjects, recent and stan- 
' dard works, good condition, moderate prices. Send 
for list: ReGeNcy Books, 11, Regency Square, Brighton. 
QOUND BOOKS ON MARRIAGE.—Recommended by 
, and obtainable from the Marriage Guidance Council 
Book Room, 78, Duke Street. London, W.1. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for Book List and Order Form. 
GQ TAMPS.—For beginners 150 different for 2/-. Choice 
iy Colonials on appro. Medium Collectors. 1938 
obsoletes in stock also Mint K.G.V. Refs.—RinGwoop, 
219, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 
‘TOCK EXCHANGE.—Investment tor Capitai Con- 
' servation. Director of private Investment Co. available 
for consultation at moderate fee. Guidance only, invest- 
ments made by clients through own bank or broker. Ap- 
pointment in London.—Box 724. 
“TS POWER IS STILL WITH THE SPOKEN 
WORD.” Any Society or organisation interested in 
the teaching of Public speaking and self expression is 
requested to communicate with S. C.—Box 768. 
TV\YPEWRITING. Mod. charges. Specialisis oad 
writing. 500 cestimonials. Estab. 1909.—Kaye. 
195. Markhouse Ro.d, E.17. ("Phone: KEY 4531). 
ry\YPING & DUPLICATING. Literary and Commercia 
work undertaken; 12-yrs. exp., exc. refs., work 
returned promptly ; onal service; terms reasonable. 
—WALLIS, 8, Halifax Place, Leeds 12. 
yj ANTED—UNIX Bookshelves, light oak preferred ; 
also UNIX Record Cabinet. State price required. 
—Box 744. 
We has made more onerous the task of reducing 
Consumption’s toll of human lives. The Brompton 
fight against Tuberculosis is annually saving 
of sufferers from an carly death. Please heip.— 
Tue Treasurer. Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


Hospital's 








APPOINTMENTS 
S traveller, man, 27 (single), desires opening, keen 
hard worker, excellent refs., wide experience; at 
present publishers’ sales clerk.—Box 764. 
I aS Woman, Scottish, seeks resident post 
London area, preferably Prof. Lady or Gents. home. 
Box 743. 
7\X-REGULAR officer. To assist in the running of a 
'4 country hotel. Prefer South (or Home Counties). 
Willing to undertake any duty inside or out.—Box 762. 
ee GRADUATE STUDENT. Studying 
London. Able to teach French. Seeks an English 
ar could accommodate him. 4 months only. 
—Box 767. 





JUST RE-PUBLISHED! 
THE POLITICS OF PLENTY 


by 
H. NORMAN SMITH, M.P, 
3s. 3d. 


SOCIAL CREDIT CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE, 
Gordon House, Carrington Street, 
NOTTINGHAM. 














ence numbers to MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATION 
Servick, London Appointments Office, 1-9, Tavintoc 
Square, W.C.1. Closing date for receipt of complet 
application forms is 25th November, 1946. 
| JERSONAL Secretary required fully qualified. Positi 
includes work as administrative secretary for techni 
and social surveys in rural Wales. Interesting post fot 
young woman of initiative and capability. University 
raduate preferred. Good salary.—PrtTer Scott, Court 
errott, Llandegveth, nr. Caerleon, Mon. 
UALIFIED Mistress desires non-resident 
recognised Preparatory School. Burnham sc 
Experience with children 5-11 years overseas and in English 
Public Schools.—Box 765. 
EFINED lady (24) wants residential secretarial post ia 
school, Southport or Lancashire area.—Box 760. 
HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Granamsto' 
South Arrica.—Applications are invited for 194 
for the posts of LecrureR IN Puysics (Reference A.326 
LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS (Reference A.327). Sala 
scale: Men, £450x£25—£600 ; Women, £350x{25—{' 
Write quo appropriate reference number to Minis 
ibour and National Service, Technical and Scienti 
Register, Room 572, York House, Kingsway, Lon 
W.C.2, for application forms which must be returned 
duplicate by 19th November, 1946. 
ry\BLEPATHY.—Wanted persons confident of 1 
ability to demonstrate telepathy.—Apply Box 745. 
rq\HE Workers’ Educational Association (Eastern Distri 
invites from of graduate status and experie: 
having the desire and ability to conduct Courses with adi 
students in Beds., bs., Essex, Herts., Norfolk, Nort 
ants, Suffolk, applications for inclusion on its 
Tutors, which is now being extended and revised. Ex 
ce of educational work with H.M. Forces will 
taken into account. Subjects in which Tutors will — 
required are: History, International Affairs, Economica 
Social Science, Psychology, Government and Politics, Law, 
Literature, Appreciation of Art and of Music, ogy 
i ene’ Science, Biology, Local History, Film 
Criticism, Forms of ay may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Eastern District, W.E.A., 7, Hills Road, 


ie. 
ep for Reigate, kind, trustworthy, a 


post in 





= 

ba 

W woman to help with boy of 5, at school duri 
term, and two baby boys. Should be capable of occasion: 

= complete charge. Good home and salary offe 


x 766. 
7EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. Aric 
are invited for the gest of COUNTY our 

OFFICER. The duties will mainly concerned with t 
development of the Service of Youth movement as out! 
in Board of Education Circulars 1486 and 1516. The 
Authority are looking for a candidate with good academic 
qualifications, administrative ability, and sound experience 
of social and educational work amongst adolescents which 
will enable him to relate the work of the Youth Service to 
the general background of Further and Adult —— 
Some knowledge of the local government service 
previous experience in the Youth Service will be regarded 
as a recommendations. Salary scale £600—25—800, 
plus cost-of-living bonus in accordance with the Authority’s 
scale, at present at the rate of £59 16s. per annum for men, 
The post is pensionable. Forms of application and parti- 
culars of the duties and conditi PP may be 
obtained from the CH1eF EDUCATION Officer, County H 
Wakefield. Last date for receipt of applications, 231 
November, 1946. : 

7 ORK wanted 2 or 3 days or mornings a week in or neas 

London by lady my! experienced in teaching, 

secretarial and social work: can bag 755. : 

OUNG lady (21), B.A. Hons. Cantab., wants interesting 








and responsible employment in London, All sug- 
gestions gratelullty received.— Write Box 761. 
EDUCATIONAL 
+IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official Book of 


¥ Association of Headmistresses)—Parents seckin 
information about Public Schools and Carecrs show 
consult the Book. Price 10/6, by post 11/1.—BooKSELLERS 
of DEANr’s, 31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 





§0o 


G ERDA NIELSEN, Specialist in Lieder and German 
¥ Operatic Repertoire, pupil of Borgioli, has vacancies 
fot a few pupils —Box 754 


” I A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.— 
4 Unique, personal 30 lessons. No _ text-books 
needed Write for syl'abus and particulars. Personal 
lessons English foreign shorthand Box 638 
p°s TAL Courses Languages (German, French, 
Italian Original, revolutionary method by War 
Interpreter. Journalism (all branches PRINCIPAL, 10, 


Grimsdyke Avenue, Barnet, Herts. 


| PLBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS).—This is the Official Book of 
reference of the Headmasters’ Conference and of the 


Schools. It is 


Incor porated Association of Preparatory 
r 
Museum Street, 


blished by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 31 
ondon W.C.1 By post 
USSIAN, GERMAN, 
Professional Teacher.—Ness, 8 Flat, 102, Gt 

field Street, W.1 
* NIVERSITY 


131 
FRENCH, oral or post, by 
Titch- 


COLLEGE LONDON.—ADMISSION 

TO THE Facutty oF Mepricat Sciences: CLOSING 
DATE FOR APPLICATIONS. It is essential that applications for 
admission in OCTOBER, 1947, should be received by the 
REGISTRAR not later than 14th December, 1946. This 
refers to both men and women.—E. L. TANNER, Secretary, 
Gower St., W.C.1. 


EXHIBITIONS 
COLLECTION of Paintings and Early English Water- 
f colours to be seen at Hear’s, 196 Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 
RTISTS OF TODAY. A collection of colourtul land- 
scape, flower and genre paintings by contemporary 
Heat’s. 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


a@rtists 

I RITAIN CAN MAKE IT. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 1-, Children 6d. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

‘Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 p.m. only. Sundays 2.30 p.m 


to 6 p.m. Exhibition extended to December 3ist 
PRITISH Book Illustration, 1936-1945. National Book 
League Exhibition. 10—6 daily except Sundays. 7, 
Albemarle Street, W.1 
| AZLITT GALLERY, 4, Ryder Street, S.W.1. Circus 
pictures by Steven Spurrier, A.R.A. Nov. 7th—23rd. 
10—5. Sat. 10—!1 
N ERCURY (PAR, 5700). THE FAMILY REUNION 
by T. S. Eliot. Evening 7 p.m. Thurs., Sat., 2.30 p.m 
M ATTHIESEN GALLERIES Important Paintings 
by Old Masters from the XVth to the XVII Ith Century 
Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 142, New Bond St, W.1. 
y ge RECENT ACQUISITION, including an 


important Constable discovery and paintings by 
Hogarth, Corot, Crome, Vuillard, Canaletto, Monet, 
Sickert. et Daily 9.30 to 6. Sats., 9.30 to 1.—3l, 


Bruton Street, W.1. Last week. 
LECTURES 
MUSEUM. The last of a series of four 


lectures entitled “The English Stage,”’ on 
No. 4. The Opera in England 


+ EFFRYF 

3 public 

‘Tuesday, 12 Nov., at 7 p.m. 
Today. Lecturer: Hubert Foss 

( *+RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2 

Four Lectures on “ EXPOSITION ” will be given 


by the Professor in Rhetoric, R. W. Jepson, M.A., on 
Mon., Tues., Wed. and Thurs., Nov. Iith, 12th, 13th 
and 14th, at 5.30 p.m. Admission FREE 
JERSONALIST GROUP. Michael Fordham on 
Priest & Psycuorocy. Wed. Nov. 13th, 7.30 


pie Hall, W.C.1 
pROF. JOHN MACMURRAY on “ The Crisis of 
Culture’ at Kingsway Hall, W.C.2, Friday, Nov 
15th, 1.15 p.m. Admission free. National Peace Council 
GlOUTHERN MUSIC-TRAINING CENTRE. Presi- 
\ dent: Sir Arnotp Bax. CHRISTMAS VACATION 
COURSE for SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS. December 
30th, 31st and January Ist, 1947. Lecturers ; Ethel Home, 
M.A., James Ching, M.A., Mus. Bac., Ralph Hill, Reginald 
qevene, A.R.C.M., John Longmire, L.R.A.M., levan Rees- 
avies, A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., Noel Hale. Subjects : The 
Place of Music in Education and the Organisation of 
Musical Ouvets; The Psychology of Class Teaching ; 
The Use of the Gramophone in School; Instrumental 
Class Teaching—Piano and Violin Class Work ; Practical 
Demonstration and Supervised Class Teaching of Music 
to Children; Aural Training and Class Singing. Full 
particulars from the Secretary, Southern Music-Training 
Centre, Fitznells, Ewell, Surrey. Tel: Ewell 6062. 
“rayHE USE OF ATOMIC POWER.”’—A Conference 
| of Christians and Jews (arranged by the Society of 
Jews and Christians) will be held on Monday, November 
llth, from 6 to 9.30 p.m. at Friends House, Euston Road, 


N.W.1 Opening Addresses by Pror. A. L. Goopnarr, 
K.C., and the Rev. J. D. McCaucuey. Chairman: The 
Bisnor or STEPNEY 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A course of three 
lectures entitled “ Orientations et Methodes de 
histoire ecclesiastique medievale "’ will be delivered (in 


French) by Professor Augustin Fliche (Membre de I Institut 
de France) at University College, Gower Street, W.C.1 at 
5 p.m. on llth, 12th and 14th November, 1946. At the 
first lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor V. H 
Galbraith, M.A., F.B.A. (Director of the Institute of 
Historical Research ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henperson, Academic Registrar 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The CREIGHTON 
LECTURE, entitled “ Making the United Nations’ 
will be given by Professor Sir Charles Webster, 
Liu.D., M.A., F.B.A. (Stevenson Professor of 
in the University of London) at the 
THE SENATE HOUSI 
on 


Charter 
K.C.M.G., 
International History 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
(entrance from Russell Square, or Malet Street, W.C.1 


Tuesday, 19th November at 5. p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by The Rt. Hon. the Viscount CRANBORNI AD 
MISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hen- 


DERSON, Academic Registrar 
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rlOTELS 


personally and independently recommended by 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
“It is well for one to know more than he Says.”’ 


| say just this. tf you are looking for winter 
quarters or a break from daily routine. my “ Shop 


ane "below should be consulted. For other 
stricts write enclosing a stamped addressed 
tee for my personal advice. co ‘ The 
pectator."’ 99, Gower Street, Loidon, W.C.1. 
SExoiut. LINKS HOTEL. A newly furnished and 
ai r Ui v i0tel on the sunny sea tront lere 
being r — warmth and a sense of well- 
BRAMBER. ST MARY'S HOTEL A house ct 
wee ‘ & home of comfort, character and modern 
app me A place where you are made we ome 
-. a tive of age. Home cooking and fresh garden 
— . iw , anothe feature Convenient to 
righion, 11} miles Terms trom 5 gns ‘rite Miss 
D Ellis sai 


CORNHILL-ON-TWEED. NORTHUMBERLAND. TILL- 
L | 





















MOU TH PARK HOTE ovely residential, 
recreationa ind restful country house with fishing 
rights ,on the Tweed anc ill. Close to coast, the 
— —e and pees Country, and half-way between 
weastle anc y 2 Pre 2s. 
Tel Coldstream 25 mia wills. Mas 
OOWNDERRY. TORPOINT, S. CORNWALL. THE 
_— SEA HOTEL Inexpensive holiday quarters 
an ‘ ; te reside one of the sunniest and 
ogee corner Cornwall, overlooking green- 
lly oa. . r ible ree hotel in quiet 
i within ¢ reach Plymouth. From 4} gns 
Miss W M. Eliott, Pr prietress. NOW BOOKIN 3 
lioit, opri ess NC 
FOR CHRISTMAS 2 ’ 
EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL On the Front 
an n the froot k Famous for its food, warm 
comtert and SV Lift Licensed Tel 
bastbourn 470 nes) NOW BOOKING FOR 
WINTER MONTHS pia a 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. “ The 
Ga eway to the Wesi.”’ A beautiful old eighteenth 
century coaching house, in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more leisured 
age. yet teplete with every modern eniiy Well 
appointed bedrooms Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge 
and Lift R.A.C. A.A Telephone 4071-2 
Nr. EXMOUTH. KNAPPE CROSS HOTEL This 
beautifully designed Country House with views 
over the sea and estuary, has now reopened under 
new owner ship and offers restful luxury for autumn 
holidays and winter residence Tel.: Exmouth 3643. 
EXMOUTH. THE SEAGULL HOTEL. We are sma!! 


and so can eive 
good food 
cal 
environment 
exient of a 
Terms from 


a personal service 
cooked and always interesting. We 
you armth, comfort and a cheerful 
We cater for children even to the 
trained nurse and large playroom 
44 ens Te! 1582 

FUIDGE MANOR, in Mid-Devon, 
A Country Sports Hotel and 
beautiful scenery. Billiards, Squash 
Puiting, Riding and Rough Shooting 


We specialise in 


near Spreyton. 
Licensed Club in 
Tennis, Croquet, 

Family accom- 


modation in two charming Devon Cottages, modern 
conveniences Whiddon Down 205 

MULLION COVE HOTEL. Britain's Southern most 
Peninsular Tne only Fully Licensed Hotel on the 
Mullion Coast Excellent cuisine Vi spring beds 
Electric fires Under personal supervision cf 
Resi «ut Direccor Reduced terms for winter 
residents. SPL( 1AL CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS. 
“Phone Mullion 328 

NINFIELD. Nr. Battle SUSSEX. MOOR HALL 
HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB Riding, rough 
shooting, dancing Good fare and comfortabie 
quarters. Trains met at Bexhill or Battle Stations 
From 5} gens. Tel.: Ninftield 330 


NORTH TAWTON, MID-DEVON. BURTON HALL 
HOTEL. A Country Lover? Then you will enjoy its 
restfulmess and its central position, and its cosiness 

long stays. Further 

































HOTELS, &c. 


UTUMN and WINTER [IOI Sj 

: : -IDAYS in 
f sphere of culture ‘ ¥ an atmo. 
Freshwater, Isle ‘a Wiehe Named FARRINGFORD 


iMi« s the . ° 
Idyllic situation in estate of 235 acres seduded eunvsen 


tered. Spacious public rooms. Ce 

: 1 - Central h 3 
cuisine. From £6 63. to £9 9s. Weekly. woe eetllen 
room. DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE from an: ats © 
Ir'Hos. Cook & SON. Ltp. or RESIDENT MANAGEe office of 


*OUNTRY lovers should stay at P Sida i 
( Vale of Italy near Aberdovey, Wale aa ia the 
scenery. Mildest of climates. se ae 


C Sea 
Comfort and cosiness. Liberal table. “Shooaaeain ~ 
Riding, Bridge and Billiards. Book now for re tshing, 
W inter. From 5 guineas per week. tam and 
= fishing village, mild winter climat 
tortable beds, good food.—Torre Vean Porth —_ 
( 1+OOD tood, a cheery lounge bar, grand air one a 
scenery is the order of the day at that warm Fo aa 
Tete The Mallyan Spout Hotel, Goathland. Yorkshn 
ariff wit easure : ° rr 
ng Pleasure from mine hosts, MR. and Mrs, K | 
*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, 
1 received for one or two weeks 
| OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND. Lord (¢ 
Douglas and Mr. Ivor Casson, Directors of H ~ 
Allan & Sons (Travel), Ltd., thank clients for their ec 
quiries w hich have been dealt with. Others consid 
Winter Holidays are advised to book early. We ie 
organise holiday arrangements in other countries S aa 
service tor passports and visas. HENRY ALI AN PERSOne 
PRAVEL SERVICE, 168, Regent Street, London, W.] Te . 
Regent 3278/9) 4 
\ ISS PYBUS, O.B.E., S.R.N., Nurse-Dictitian, wi 
4] take a few paying guests at The Brick House, Wick “ 
Newport, Essex. ‘Tudor House. Large garden, a 


Cambridge Gues: 


Good 


food. Six gns 

"EAR LONDON IN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 
i select vegetarian Guest House Dorking outskirts 
Own grounds. Pure food, restful, healthy environmen 


W inter terms, 3} to 4) gns.—** Bracondale,” Dorking 

| EWQUAY—CLIFFDENE HOTEL.—Vacanciey lor 
J Winter Residents in a warm, well appointed Hotel 
H. & C. in all bedrooms, central heating. Inclusive terms 
from 4} ens. per week. Telephone 3094 

TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
, Launceston, Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Full 
licensed. —WHITTINGHAM. Tel. Otterham Station 205 _ 
“( RCHARD LEAZE”"’ GUEST HOUSE, SOUTH 

HAYLING, HANTS.—Comfortable, secluded 

near sea. Golf and Riding. Sea Fishing. Fresh vegetable 
and fruit from own orchard and kitchen garden. Fam 
produce from farm opposite. Speciality—first-class food 
and cooking. Ideal for quiet winter holiday in mild climate 
—Write Mrs. Burper, or phone—Hayling Island 7794) 

PAYING Guests received for winter months in com. 


fortable private house, South Coast town. Terms 
moderate.—Box 77 

PRIVATE Guest House. Comfortable, eight miles 

Cork City, has autumn-winter vacancies. Reasonable 


terms. —Box 704. 

QOMERSET--Lyndiurst Guest House, Congresbury, 
, nr. Bristol. A quiet week here will do you good 
Reasonable terms. Send for card-map of surrounding 


countryside. 
of rooms with board available in comfortable 
conveniences, close to small town, good train service w 
London. Suit gentlefolk retired service or similar. —Box 742 
CONCERTS 
RB B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Wep. Next, Nov. 13th, at 7. 
Symphony No. 38 in D (Prague) 
Symphony No. 3 in E flat (Eroica) | 
Conductor: RAFAEL KUBELIK. 
(Ken. 8212) and Agents. 
wis DECCA CONCERTS. 
First of the Series 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 











wi UITE 
\ country house in Wiltshire, own farm produce, modem 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
Sinfonietta for Orchestra 
10'-, 7 6, 6/-, 5/-, 3/6. Gallery (standing) 2 -. 
with the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 








Book now for Winter, short or 
aie . rossa? 
a) ma an MONDAY, NOV 18th, at 7-30. 
znductor: PRE i AL 5 
PLYMPTON near PLYMOUTH (6) miles). ELFORD- Soloist: SUGGIA. 
LEIGH HOTEI A typice! English Country Home in Tragic Overture Brahms 
50 acres of grounds. Excellent centre for Dart- A pe S : wicca yes TO aia 
moor. the sea, fishing, riding. golf. An atmosphere Violoncello Concerto in E minor ................000e+0 .. Lal 
of pleasing informality. Fully licensed. 7-8 guineas Le Procesion del Rocio .. trees . Turina 
Under personal Direction of Barrow Dowling Symphony No. 6 in F major .....................-.. Beethoven 
Tei.: Plympton 221411 Tickets: 106, 7/6, 6/-, 4-, 3-, e Hall (Ken. 8212 
ne : Chappell’s (May 7600), usual agents and 
VICIORIA HOTEL One of ont “ by » “ 
Se. ae Ga Cam ine os IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. Wel. 84i8. 
ivy heated and moderniy equipped even to EGAN FOSTER 
wtiolled radio The catering is of a high M RECITAL OF SONGS 
Resident orchestra and dance band Hair- with GERALD Moore 
dress ng beauty ilons For : detailed infor- at the Wiomore Hatt 
mation write Mr. Kenneth Drewe, General Manager Monpay, Nov. 18th, at 7 p.m. 
Tel.: 951 Airs and Ballads of 
SWANAGE. GRAND HOTEL Over 80 bedrooms, Eighteenth Century England. 
mostly facing sea and South. Good Continental Lieder by Schubert, Schumann & Brahms 
gulsine ott em he om mg Dam ‘io <j — 7 chansons et Romances of France. 
tocwelth. B... Children. welcomed. Apply direct __Folk Songs from Canada & U.S.A. 
‘Swanage 2245) IBBS & TILLETT. 12%, Wi abt ge 
—— , S & -LE » 124, igmore-st el. 8418 
THURLESTONE, Ss. Seven. “d ret a rEXHE Jovous Pageant of the Holy Nativity by Charles 
elgg ig ig oe k. a Atted with hot and cold | Claye with music arranged and conducted by Anthony 
saomua ster and Post e telephones Golt Bernard will be reviced this year at the Chelsea Palave or 
tennis, squash, badminton, billiards. Book now for Saturday, Dec. 14, Wednesday, Dec. 18 and Saturday. 
Christmas and the Spring. Tel.: Thurlestone 82/84 Dec. 21, all at 2.30 p.m. Box Office open from Monday 
wow Nov. 25, 10—5 o’clock 
New York. N.Y Post Office, De 23, 1896 Print in Great Britain by Sr. ¢ MENTS Priss, Lip., 
ot by Tue Srectaror, Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower St., Londo wa. ht ' November 5, 1946. 
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